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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 
BY REV. H. WINSLOW. | 
Thé@ next qualification is a habit of industry. | 
This is essential to every productive virtue ; | 


it should be e — formed and vigorously main- ; 
tained. The inptations with young women) 
in the present state of society to neglect it are 
numerous, and too often fatal. How many of) 
our daughters, because their parents are able | 
to snpport them, or because the mothers or, 
burdeu of domestic care, 
or be for 
tion which will exempt them from the ne 
of personal effort, form habits of fixed and hope-! 
less indolence ! 

This evil is by no means srg to any one 
= ee © rich, it is the ambi- 
to appe ar above the necessity 


servants assume the 


cause they are looking some connec- 


cessity : 


el--- 
tion of the poor, 
of effort. 
timent. 


But it is a false and pernicious sen. 


We were made for action ; 


: . we are 
never in true honor bic {MeN actively enzaged 
to the extent of our ability in 
some good; and this is as true of woman as of 
Because jt devolves on the man mainly 


accomplishing 


nan. 
to provide support for his family, does it there- 
follow that wives and daughters have noth- 
ng or little todo? By There still 
remains a most capa service for them, and 
to make the 


fore 
po means. 


sacredly bound 


can of all 


they are still as 


most tirey possibly 


their time and | 


strength, in some useful employment, as if they | 


were compelled to do it for their daily bread. 
To be diligently and usefully employed to the 
extent of her ability is one of the first lessons 


to be inculeated upon the little miss, and to be 


continually impressed upon her through all the 
subsequent periods of her childhood, youth, and 
womanhood, Considering the great proneness 
to ind and the fact 
that fashion and respectability so much sanction 
of females, it may be re- 


lolence in all human beings, 


it in certain classes 
garded as one of the most besetting and dan- 
gerous vices of our young women at the pres- 
ent time. There is with multitudes of them 
an enormeus waste of energy, 

Jectual, and moral; the sin of burying the tal- 
ent is with them a crying sin. 

But the blame is not wholly theirs, The vi- 
ces entertained by many of the other sex the 
false notion of refinement encouraged by socie- 
ty at contributed to make our 


large, have 


physical, intel. | 


daughters suppose that it is essential to the’ 


character and standing of a lady to be as indo- 
lent and useless as possible. ‘The least that she 
can know experimentally of the manner in which 
even her own daily food is prepared, or her own 
clothes wade; or of the more severe and use- 


! 


fal labors of the mind, whether in acquiring or 


imparting knowledge ; or of the wants and re- 
liefs of the poor and needy ;—and the more she 
spends her mornings in bed, her evenings at 
novels or amusements, her mid-day in 
sauntering and lounging about, or exposing her 
verson in the streets,—the more of an accom- 


honrs 


What notion can be more 
Yet I need not tell you 


all 


plished lady is she! 

false and pernicious ? 
it is popular, common, extending to classes 
and conditions of society. Many of all classes 
are 
way. that the 
ters of the poorest as well as the richest often 

blush to have it said -d, that they 
have been engaged in some useful employment. ' 
I repeat it, the fault is not so much in the young 
ring- 


So countenanced is it, daugh- | 


or suppos 


women as those who have the charge of b 
ing them up, and in public sentiment. Fora 
young man to be usefully engaged, is necessary 
standing in society ; but for a young 
is not only not nec- 


to his wood 
woman to be thus engaged, 


essary, but rather prejudicial to her character as 


a refined and accomplished lady ! 


This 


public - 


tural disposition to idleness, is it strange that! 


the result is a wide-spread and most melan- 
choly of female energy? [ 
within due and considerate limits whens! assert, 
not one-tenth 


paralysis speak 


that in a Jarge class of females 


part of useful results are accomplished by their 


existence, which might be accomplished. Their 
lives, compared with what they might be, are 
almost a barren waste, a dead blank on the 
scale of being. Instead of being any thing | 


that resembles corner-stones polished after the 
their history is rather 
plants. They spring into 
and are gazed at, perhaps ad- 
they then fade and 


of a 
hothouse 


imilitude 
that 


be ny, 


palac e, 
of 
vegetate, 
mnired, for a little season; 
forever! 

indolencein female 


Vanish away 


Tse evils of this s extend 


to every thing with which they have to do, A 
grasshopper becomes to them a burden. To 
iccomplish even a little thing costs them a pro- 
divious and most exhausting effort, They can- 


not endure to study ;—hence they must have 
teachers that will save them from the necessity 
of it, and yet 
aut their parents with a fine show of learning. 
They cannot endure to think ;—hence they must 
have bo the most light and popular char- 


r, addressed 


tions and 


ks of 
acte 
cannot endure any} 
in| 


feelings. They 
labor ;—-hence they must remain 
Ignorance of the things to be done in their own | 
households, and | 
their fr 

servants, whic 
ineflie iency of 
sacrifice of property 


domestic 


and thus themselves 


mili 'S to 


subject 
those numerous troubles from | 
\ result from the ignorance and | 
to say nothing of} 


in domestic wastes, for 


the mistress: 
the 
the want of some one to look wel] to the ways)! 
of her They cannot endure to | 
must be provided with a) 
but | 
when they might as well walk, and when walk- | 
ing much better their 
not sufficient energy to 
sympathize with the cares, the duties, and tri- 
als of their husbands ;—hence their husbands | 
must bear their burdens alone, uncared for and 
unaided ; and sometimes even experience the | 
influence of their y vives as a dead weight upon | 
them, to bring down their tottering resolution | 
to the dest’ They cannot endure to look after 
the education of their children ;—hence_ their 
little one must be committed entirely to others 


household, 
they 


not only when it is really necessary, 


smile ec 
walk ;—hence 
! 
co1ci 
’ 
with 


would comport 


means, ‘They have 


Se 


¥ 


aiming to bring up their daughters in this 


sentiment falling in with the na-! 


by superficial means flatter them |. 


principally to their imagina- |’ 


of three or four 


to toil for them alone, (thankless task !) or. their 
young minds must be permitted to shoot up at 
random. They have not sufficient knowledge 
to select the best teachers ;—hence their 
children must take their chance. They have 
not sufficient resolution to govern their child- 
ren ;—hence they must, so far as the mother is 
concerned, go ungoverned, and perhaps, as a 
consequence, be ruined, And, finally, they 
sometimes become so irresolute that they can- 
not, without a ghostly effort, even return their 
neighbor's friendly call; and the consequence 
perhaps is green-eyed jealousy and a breach of 
friendship. All is full of evil, trouble, disaster, 
resulting from their indolence ‘and ine ficiency. 


Their suns rise and set; weeks, months, and | 


years run on; they bring alinost nothing to 
pass, and yet they complain of having so much 
todo! They are laboriously employed in doing 
nothing. Their health becomes 
spirits droop ; they become nervous, peevish, 
shedding light and joy | 


unhappy Se 


over the nan sstic circle, they reader. it unnap- 


py. Yes, the beautiful and “edmired daughter. 
» ot 
or the engaging wife and mother, as she ap- 


pears in the excitements of the drawing-room 


or the assembly, too often retires to the domes. | 


tic circle, where most of all she should make 
her excellence to be scen and felt, there to ex- 


hibit the bitter fruits of selfish indolence in the} 


everlasting sighs and complaints of peevish dis- | 


content! 


As then you would secure the well-being of} 


your daughters, and of all with whom they may 
have to do, be sure to train them to industry. 
Never allow them to think that their hands are 
too good to perform any 
any task is too laborious for their perseverance 
to accomplish, or any study or art too hard for 


their minds and their industry, Let them ear- 


ly learn and ever remember the motto, ¢ Labor | 
great mo- | 


pertinax omnia vincit ;? and let the 
tives and encouragements to industry be kept 
constantly before them. With carefulness/ 
never to overtax their powers, let the hours of | 
sacredly appropriated ; let not a 
single hour be lost. Let them rise early and| 
enter directly upon the assigned duties of the | 
Jay, and pass with the most exact economy of 
time through the successive hours for domestic 
duties, or receiving necessary 
calls, , miscellaneous reading, devo- 
tions, &c. Let them learn to do all with the 


every day bes 


study, 
exercise 


giving 





useful work, or that | 


and though 1 am no > prophet, yet 1 will venture 
to predict, that nothing like half a century will 
pass, ere it be said, there are no heathen tem- 
ples and no idols remaining in Ceylon.— Rev. 
Mr For, 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


POLITICAL VIRTUE.— 

Some clean the opinion that wwe is no in- 
separable connection between private and offi- 
cial character ; that there is no common prin- 
ciple, that is equally applicable to both; that, 


No. 1. 





or husband, may ‘be a good magistrate or legis- 
lator, while, on the other hand, one who is umim- 
peachable in his private conduct may be utterly | 
| unprincipled in public life. It is true, the history | 
of the world affurds some examples, which may | 


on the one hand, a bad neighbor, son, meer, | 


| 


' 


feeble ; their! vive a kind of plausibility to such a doctrine, | 


| bene ates in the common intercourse of life, are | 


-ardless of the most sacred obligations, some- 
tunes manage the affairs of state with apparent 
baseiniela 3 and some, who, in private, appear | 
| just and generous, make no scruple of sacrific- | 
selfish ambition. 
bis an incongruity, which invalidates all preten- 


| sions to principle, even where the conduct 1s | 
Moral virtue must be consistent and | 


correct. 
universal, or itis a 


mere name, 
slon. 


and in all circumstances. 


from one principle, which is all controlling as 
well as unchanging. He therefore, who, ia 
ordinary life, shows little or no regard to moral 
principle, is not to be entrusted with the public 
interests, though a regard to his own emolu- 
ment or reputation might possibly induce him 
to pursue a right course in the more elevated 
sphere, to which he had attained. If, on the 
‘other hand, men of lawless ambition, who in 
\ their selfish career trample on all the rights of 
‘their country, are sometimes irreproachable in 


‘ing the dearest interests of their country to a) 
In such cases, however, there | 


a mere delu- | 
It is the same at all times, in al! places, | 
In private and in) 
public it flows from one and the same fountain; | 


| 
| 


} 


| 
} 
| 


| 


their private conduct, we cannot give them | 
‘credit for the purity of their motives, even | 


i where their conduct is correct, In both Cases, 
| what is outwardly right might have flowed from 
| selfis sh considerations, or at best from those na- 
| tive feelings, which are rarely corrupted to such 
ja degree, as to prefer cruelty or wrong for its 
own sake; or to inflict evil on others, without 
deriving some advantage from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


utmost fidelity, diligence, and despatch ; and 
always, before retiring, let them call themselves 
to strict account for the manner in which they | An inspired teacher has said, ‘ Whosoever 
have spent the day. | keepeth the wliole law, excepting one point, is | 

For all this industry they will find sufficient | | guilty of all;’ by which it is to be understood | 
occasion, in securing a thorough knowledge of | j that, if he disregards the authority of the law—) 
the various domestic duties, end in sischorgingy giver ia one command, he’ eantot “pretend” tor 
those duties ; in disciplining” their minds an | Obey any other command, from a proper regard | 
storing them with knowledge; in cultivating ‘to that authority. The same doctrine Kee at | 
their moral powers and affections; in training the foundation of ethics, or natural morality. | 
and educating their children ; in alministering | [f there is a God of perfect justice and good- | 
relief to the needy and sympathy to the afflict-| ness; if that God is the Creator of all things, 
ed ; in promoting religion by their assistance in| the Former of our bodies, the Father of our 
Sabbath schools, by their intelligent Christian | spirits, and the Author of all our endowments ; | 
conversation, by their prayers and their cheer-| he must have a design in all bis gifts and oper- 
ing sympathy; in a word, in securing and sus- | ations; and in the exercise of those powers | 
taining the elevated character and influence re-' and faeulties, which we derive from him, we 
quisite to their suecessful promotion of the no-/ must either be free from any obligation to re- 
blest and most valuable interests of our exist-| gard his wil!, or we must in all cases be equally 
ence, Without this, therefore, they fail to rise bound to regard it, so far as it is made known, 
to the proper dignity and glory of their sex. If, for example, it is the will of God that we | 

Mothers! in the name of religion and human- | should be just and kind to one man, who lives 
ity, I charge you, teach your daughters industry. | at the distance of a mile trom us, po reason can | 
No matter how much of wealth and beauty and) pe jmagined why we should not observe the | 
refined accomplishments they have ; without! same law toward another, at the distance of | 


a prospect of 
it. 





this virtue, they are unfit to be either wives, or| ten, fifty, a hundred, or a thousand miles. It | 
mothers, or members of society,—without this, is true, our opportunities for doing them evil | 
their husbands, their children, the society of) or good may vary with the distances ; but, | 
which they are to be members, will suffer 4) whenever these opportunities occur, our obli- 
creater loss in respect te them than can be/ gations to make a good use of them are inva- 


atoned for—greater than my pen shall atteinpt) riably the same, Again, if we are bound by 
| any natural law to regard the rights of one man, 
'we are bound by the same law to regard the | 
Honestr.—A certain poor widow, one win- | rights of all the thousands and millions, com- | 

of | Posing the state or nation, in which we live ;| 


ter’s day, had just consumed her little stock of | 
. he and if the private rights of an individual are 
wood in cooking a scanty meal for herself and |” I 
so also are those public immunities, 


| sacred, 
children without knowing where she could ob-| hicl social being. he holds i 
tain any more. She put her children to bed, | Which, as a social being, he holds in connection | 


*{ with others, All things public and private are | 
soon alter, and sat shivering over a handful of | | ae 
1-pile, | ‘united by ten thousand ties, inseparably con- | 
dvit ng einbe Ts, in full view ofa large wood- pile \ 
: hl /nected in the unchangeable patnre of things. | 
belonging to her rich? hard- hearted neighbor. } What God has ee let n ae tt t 
a . ; . i OC 8 ; o man’ attemp 
The thought darted into her mind, ‘had [| but | ' J ‘ eon 


ove handful of that wood to keep me from freez- asunder, S. W. | 
ing, how glad J should be; he has enough act | 
would never miss it’ After many struggles, | THE SINGLE OBJECT OF PEACE SOCIETIES. | 
she concluded to go after her neighbor he ad gone | The sole aim of our efforts in the cause of | 
to bed, and get one handful, that she might be | | peace is the entire and perpetual abolition of | 
abie to cook “herself some breakfast. She went| war between nations. This would of course | 
and picked up the wood, but the thought of steal- draw in its train a cluster of associated results ; | 
ing so overwhelmed her, that forgotting where | ; but such results like the influence of Chris- 

she was she spoke aloud, * Have I come to this? | tianity on the interests of commerce and free- 


to describe. 





‘ put a 


Must I steal 2? O,I cannot. Butif I don’t 1) 


dom, of literature and science, would be inci-| 


must freeze. But O, 1 can’t steal.’ She threw | dental, rather than a part of the specific object 
down the wood and walked away. Again the | jat which we aim. ‘The universal reign of | 
horrors of winter drove her back, again she pick- | | Peace w ould do much to banish from the earth 
ed up the wood, and again threw it down saying, | piracy, and robbery, and theft, and intemper- | 
‘T can’t steal, and if [ perish, I will perish.’ | ance, and slavery, a thousand vices and crimes; 
She went home and went to bed.—The rich man} yey no person of common intelligence w ould 
stood in the door and heard all that the poor) take the removal of such evils to be the object 
wo:nan had said, and it softened his heart. Early | of peace-makers, 
next he sent her& loads of wood, | If you ask whether onr cause does not in- 
ready cut, and other articles, telling her that) clude rebellion and civil war, we answer, that 
she was ene adding, ‘ you fairly beat the} such domestic broils may, or may not, come 
devil out of me last night,’ | within our province. If it be the insurrection 
|of unorganized individuals, it clearly comes 
under the cognizance of civil government as 
an affair with persons regarded still as subjects ; 
but, if it be a conflict between two governments 
claiming jurisdiction over the same territory, 
itis war in the strictest, most terrible sense, 
and lies within the range of our appropriate 
efforts. 

‘ But do you not oppose duelling, and other | 
kinds of violent contention between individua!s?” 
_| A right application of our principles would cer- 
tainly sweep all these away ; but it is mot our 
specific aim to abolish such evils; just as the | 
| temperance reform, restricting itself to intew- | 
one of the | perance in the use of intoxicating drinks, does | 
prayed that God would make larger the = r° not meddle with any other form of intemper- | 
his grandmother. J suppose from this circum- lance, snch as the use of opium and tobacco, of 
stance, that his poor relative was sodeaf that) | tea, and coffee, and stimulating food. — Its pring | 
she could not hear those truths which he admir- | ciples are applicable to every department of 
ed himself. These instances were formerly rare fe asa but they are confined, by univer- 
but they are now spreading over the whole land; “pee consent, to that of alcoholic liquors, So 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


morning, 


Tur piste in CeyLon.—As [ was travelling 
in a jungle in the dead of the night, which is 
the usual time for travelling, [ heard a voice 
reading, I drew near the cottage, and found, 
that the party were reading the word of God. | 
I put aside the leaves, of which the cottage was | 
composed, and saw the whole group, consisting 
generations, sitting on the 
ground, while a youth was peoding the 14th of 
St. John. 1 waited in silence to see the result ; 
and at the conclusion, the boy began to invoke 
the Divine blessing on whathe had read ; and | 
petitions was very sasmeuibies he | 








the principles of p peace are applicable t to every | space between, of the same breadth; so that 
form of violent contention ; but our cause con-/ the base of the semi-circle becomes equally di- 


templates only the conflicts of one nation with 
another, 

lf you ask whether we would not extend 
our principles to individuals, and families, and 
churches, and the whole circle of social rela- 
tions, we frankly say, that consistency would 
reguire us to do all this as individuals, but not 
as promoters of international peace. The pa- 
cific precepts of the gospel apply to mankind 
in all their intercourse with each other; but 
our Cause aims at the application of these prin- 
ciples only to the intercourse of nations; just | 
as the temperance cau-re, while its principles 
are universally applicable, is concerned solely 
with the use of distilled or intoxicating liquors. 

‘But would you not deny the right of self- | 





defence by force against personal attacks, and | 


insist on our bearing every kind and degree | 
of injury w'thout resistance ?? This may, 
may not, be one of our means; but no friend 
of peace deems it any part of our object. Not 


a few of us think the doctrine of non-resistance | 


by force essential to the accomplishment of our 
object; but our grand, our sole aim is the un- 
intérrupted prevalence of peace among 
nations. Flow such a result can be reached, i 
a point to be discussed in a future number. 
Now, must not such an object commend it- 
self strongly to every friend of God and man? 
HoWever -ouch they may differ in other res- 
pedts, are not the friends of peace perfectly 
united in their ultimate aim, and bound by the 
strongest obligations to combine their utmost 
endeavors for the accomplishment of a common 


object confessedly so good and glorious? Here, 


is certainly room enough for the consistent, un- 
embarrassed co-operation of them all. And 
hag not the crisis for action come ? 
high time to do something ? 


A Dinecror or tue Am, Peace Soc. 


a 


i 
For the Register and Observer. 
THE DEER PARK. 
t 


Mt was on the morning of the 2d of Novem- 
b@F, that in company with two others, I started | 
OB @M excursion to examine a remarkable natural | 
cuFiosity in the neighborhood of Utica, [linois | 
which bore the name of the Deer Park. 
® previous, | had spent much time on the 
mrved Rock, a steep rocky promontory, pro- 








mois river. In its: general appearance, it 
fers not greatly from other bluffs and rocks, 
Gh are to be met with on the shores of the 
tern streains, but chiefly reinarkable for the 

giower pinee; which it holds im the onnals 
of fraditione! y lore. 


rounding prairies and high b! :ffs from 


vated summit, associated in your mind with the | 


memorable history from which 
name, makes this rock, in itself, an object of| 
no ordinary interest, 

I should have left Utica, 


it not been fora gentleman long resident in that | 
country, by whom I was urged to visit the Deer 


Park, Ile stated to me, that the Park was a 


place of frequent resort of his, and that those, | 


who had seen it, pronounced it a much greater 
curiosity than Starved Rock, 

Having crossed the I ljnois in asmall shallop 
with my companions, we commenced a journey 
widely different 
being a succes- 


four miles over a country, 
in its aspect from the prairies, 
sion of steep bluffs and abruptly rising hills, 
which rendered our progress both tiresome and 
difficult. The path we had been directed to 
pursue, 


was at times hardly distinguishable, so 


little had it been travelled, and so much was it | 
bage of that | 
It was near noon, that arriving | 


overgrown, by the luxuriant her 
fertile country. 
on the brink of asteep ravine, we supposed our- 


selves, according to the directions of our guide, 


at the entrance of the Park; it was necessary | 


however, to descend by a circuitous path, into 
the dark abyss beneath ;—this we effected after 
some considerable scratching from the shrubs, 
which lay in our way, We now 
selyes encompassed on both sides by extreme- 
ly high overhanging cliffs, which nearly exclu- 
ded the sun’s rays, rendering the temperature 
quite cold, 
Before us lay a 


as we advanced, The prospect was one of 
gloomy 
rods and crossing a small stream, whose waters | 
were exceedit ngly clear, we discovered that the 
rocks on our right projected very abruptly, for- 
ming a sharp angle with the continuous range 
on our left; a deviation which seemed to debar } 
our farther approach. | began to think that 


this defile must be the extent of the Park, al- 


} glorious splendor, 


or | 


i shrub. 
a}l } 


Is it not} 


The} 


ing for the distance of several yards into the | 


The prospect of the sur- | 
its ele-| 


it derives its!. 


however, satisfied | i 
, : | liste so s sole 
with the enjoyment I had already received, had |.’ <p! eggn 


found our- 


long narrow causeway or | 
. . . “s 5 
defile, the stupendous rocks increasing in height 


grandeur ;—After proceeding a few} 


j 


vided into three parts. The height of the arch- 
es above us, was one hundred and fifty feet; 
the reader may judge of our insignificance, be- 
neath that lofty portico, The light which had 
been so long excluded, now burst upon the are- 
na in one flood of glory, displaying to our view 
a lovely waterfall, bisecting if I may so speak 
the semi-circumference of the amphitheatre, and 
its vapors formed into a most brilliant rainbow. 
Advancing towards the centre of this space we 
stood on the verge of a small Jake, about four 
reds from the foot of the cascade, in whose 
transparent bosom the blue heavens above and 
portic» and torrent, were reflected in new and 
In proceeding towards this 
natural mirror, you pass on your left a very re- 
markable conically shaped hill, extremely uni- 
form in its slope from the vertex to the base ; 
and the interest excited by its regular appear- 
ance, is by no means diminished by the circum- 
stance, that a small vine enfolds in its spiral 
embrace the whole cone from its base to its 
summit, when it is topped by an evergreen 
Its height was eighteen feet. 

What! thoughtI; can this be the monument 
raised over the ashes of some renowned son of 
ithe forest? we were sacrilegious enough to 
pluck twigs from the vine as relics, The walls 

formed by the graceful sweep of the archways, 
‘making also the quadrants of the semi-circle, in 
consequence of being divided by the waterfall, 
| were as perpendicular and smooth as though 
hewn by the hand of art, and likewise of nearly 
jequal height with the portico, The summits 
of these walls were relieved by overhanging 
trees and shrubs, glancing as it were at their 
own image in the mirror below. Turning to 
the right and left, almost benzath the columns, 
we entered the passages, leading to the grot- 
| toes, so enthusiastically described by our guide; 
| they were indeed beautiful, seeming like the 
 apiittaadat of some fairy, so gay was the color- 
jing of the rocky ceiling; being of blue, of red 
jand of pink. —Nature here powerfully impress- 
‘ed us with her ability to rival art; for there 
| were massive pillars, left in the rock, as sup- 
porters to the roofs. The temperature of these 

cells was quite cold, although the day was 
and sounds when uttered with- 
|in them, were echoed in a manner truly surpris- 
The largest apartment which we explor- 
ed, we found to measure thirty-five feet by for- 
ty. On coming out frrom these subterranean 
abodes, we for the first time observed the track 
of the deer, who must have a just appreciation 
of the sublime, to have chosen this magnificent 
| spot for their favorite retreat, We had now 
joverstuid the time, we proposed to spend in 
the hours had fled rapidly, 


} warm without ; 


ling. 


| surveying the Park ; 


} 


jand passing under the stupendous archway, 
|whose lengthening shadows in the arena be- 
low, were also silently admonishing us to 


| depart,—I turned to the water-fall to gaze long 
}and earnestly, forthe last time, at its beauty; to 
music, which had so 


}long been lavished in secret, or charmed only 

lin days gone by, the ear of the Indian warrior. 
| All else was silent but this; but there was a 
voice in the soul, which spoke of the Architect 
of all this grandeur with an eloquence irresisti- 
i ble. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. 


he following description of human sacrifices 


i now peters in Goomsoor, is from the pen of 
Rev. 
to the Hon. 

‘ Meri pooja, or Human Sacrifice, taxes place 
onee a year in one or other of the confederate 
Mootas in succession. The victims are stolen 
from the low country or are brought from some 
other distant part and sold toe those Mootas 
' where the sacrifices are performed, If children, 
they are kept until they attain a proper age, 
This cruel ceremony is thus performed, When 
the appointed day arrives the Khonds assemble 
from all parts of the country, dressed in their 
finery, some with bear skins thrown over their 
shoulders, others with the tails of peacocks flow- 
‘ing behind them and the long winding feather 
of the jungle cock waving on their heads. Thus 
decked out, they dance, leap, and rejoice, beat- 
ing drums and playing on an instrament not un- 
like in sound to the highland pipe. Soon after 
‘noon the Jani or presiding priest, with the aid 
of his assistants, fastens the unfortunate victim 
to a strong post, which has been firmly fixed 
‘into the ground, and there standing erect, he 
i suffers the cruel torture (humanity shudders at 
the recital) of having the flesh cnt from his 
bones in small pieces by the Knives of the sav- 
who rush on him and contend with 
Great value is attach- 


Amos Sutton, and recently communicated 


Heman Lincoln: 


| 


/age crowd, 
each other for a portion, 


though we had not as yet perceived any mani-| ed to the first moreel cut from the victim’s body, 


festations of grottoes or caverns, as described | 
by our guide ; determining not to be disappoint- | 
ed for want of perseverance, we continned to | 
press on through this solitary chasm, until turn-| 
ing the sharp projection above mentioned, in an | 
instant, the harvest of our toils we reaped. A| 
ecene was before me, compared with which, 
every thing I had yet seen, sank into nothing- 
ness! We stood in mute astonishment, mingled 
with awe, unable to express the emotions of our 
souls.—The transition from the gloomy defile 
through which we had just passed, to the pres- 
ent scene of sublimity and beauty, reminded 
me forcibly of the change, which the Christian 


must experience, in passing from the gloom and | , 


sorrow of earth, to the sublime realities of 
heaven. 

After our feelings had in a measure subsi 
ded, we found that the space, at whose thresh- 
old we stood, was an amphitheatre or semi-cir- | 
cular arena, the stupendous archways of rock, 
alluded to by our guide, forming part of the 
base, Something very peculiar however in the 
construction of these archways, is that they 
themselves are arches, being formed by the 
joining together of inclined columns of rock, at 
an angle 1 should judge of about thirty degrees, 
and the inclination being equal for each arch- 
way, their appearance is extremely regular.— 


We were informed by our guide, that the pro- 


for it is supposed to possess greater virtues, and 
A proportionate eagerness is evinced to acquire 
it; but considerable danger to the person of 
the operator attends the feat, for it happens al- 
so that equal virtues are attributed to the flesh 
of the lucky holder of the first slice. To guard 
against so disagreeable an appropriation, a_vil- 
lage will perhaps depute one of its number to 
endeayor to secure the much-desired object, and 
they accordingly arm him with a knife and 
(mereri) tie cloths round him and holding on 
him by the ends, at the appointed signal, rush 
with three or four thousand others at the mis- 
erable sacrifice ; when, if their man should be 
sucecssful in his aim, they exert their utmost 
efforts to drag him from the crowd from whence 
(so few being able to approach the wretched 
object at once) should he escape unhurt, the 
whole turn their faces to their homes; for, in 
order to secure its full efficacy, they must de- 
posit in their field, before the day has passed, 
the charm they have so cruelly won. 

The intent of this inhuman sacrifice is to 
propitiate Ceres—lHow devilish !! 

In Guddapoor another and equally cruel sa- 
crifice frequently precedes the one already de- 
scribed. A trench seven feet long is dug, along 
which a human being is suspended alive by 
the neck and heels fastened with ropes to stakes, 
firmly fixed at each end of the excavation, s‘ 





fection on each side was eighty feet, and the 


that to prevent strangulation he is compelled t.: 


ea himeeif with his hands over each side 
of his grave, 


The presiding Priest or Jani, after perform- 


|ing some ceremonies in honor of the Goddess 


Manekisiri, takes an axe and inflicts six cuts at 
equal distances from the back of the neck to 
the heels, repeating the numbers one, two, &c. 
&c. as he proceeds; Rondi, Rendi, Moniji, 
Nalgi, Chin si, Sajgi, and at the 7th Argi, de- 


| capitates him—the body falls into the pit and 


| ficed as well as tnen. 


fa covered with earth, when the hellish orgies 
‘first described are enacted. Women are sacri- 
Since the arrival of the 


troops in the Khond country, a female found her 


| fetters on her legs. 


way into the collector’s camp at Pattingia with 
She had escaped during 
the confusion of an attack on the wulsa or hid- 
ing place of the people who had charge of her 
by our men, and related that she had been sold 
by her brother! ! to a Mootikoo cf one of the 


Pattingia Mootas for the purpose of being sacri- 


'¢what more could have been done’ 


ficed, [ need not say that she was instantly 
released and that she abjured all further con- 
nection with her people. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
REPORT, 
Read before a circle of Sunday School 
Teachers at their Annual Meeting, January Ist, 
1838, by their Secretary. 


We have assembled on this, our new year’s 
eve; and permit me, my dear friends, to offer 
you the congratulations of the season. We 
have taken the parting !eave, said the parting 
word, farewell to the year that is gone, But 
like the spirits of departing friends, we now be- 
igin to feel its true worth. All that we have 
enjoyed or suffered, performed or neglected, 
comes up before us; and even now its spirit 
seems hovering overus. We can hardly real. 
ize the truth of those words, another year is 
gone ; but so it is; irrecoverahly gone. Its 
doings are recorded on the Lamb’s Book ef Life, 
in the consciousness of each individual ; what 
_we have written, is written; the blank leafcan- 
/not now be filled up, nor the blotted page made 
‘fair. Years, following years may remain for 
; us to improve, but as well might we call upon 
the wave that has rolled by, to flow back again, 
, as to attempt to recal departed time, The aw- 
ful Now asks us but once to accept it. 
The return of another annual meeting, calls 
‘forth many serious and solemn reflections ; 
many too of gratitude and joy. We review 
with pleasure, the many happy hours we have 
ispent together. The year that is past seems 
dwindled to a point; and the mind hurries 
_back over the events which have transpired, to 
the evening, the hour, when we last assembled 
for a similar purpose. Some who were with 
us then, have been removed to other spheres of 
duty ; and others have come in to fill the va- 
cancy. The great law of change, is written in 
indellible characters, on the outward and tem. 
poral, as well as the inward and spiritual. To 
man alone is given the high and solemn privi- 
lege, of looking through Nature, up to Nature’s 
God. And now, when ail without wears the 
/ aspect of gloom and barrenness, may it lead our 
thoughts inward and upward, Let us enter as 
with the candle of the Lord, unto the innermost 
‘chambers of our souls, and bring forth the good 
and evil; judge ourselves, as we shall be jndg- 
ed, We have been favored with great and in- 
valuable privileges. We have had the Word 
of God expounded, to enlighten and instruct us, 
in al] we are to believe and do. We have had 
\the sympathy, counsel and advice, of our spirit- 
‘ual Teacher, and Guide. We have had the 
Christian Ordinance the Gospel Feast, to nour- 
ish and refresh our spirits, and animate us in the 
path of duty, And well may we ask ourselves, 
for us? To 


{whom much is given, of them much will be re- 


| | oursely es, 


} 


| to piety, and holiness. 


| 





quired, 

Our first duty is, to be innocent, useful, pious 
Our next to make others so. pe 
| Bible is to be enjoyed, as well as believed; 
| be felt, as well as admired ; and all cst 
‘helps are worse than useless, if they do not lead 
Success attends con- 
stant endeavors. Let nothing cool our ardor, 
weaken our faith, or diminish our efforts in the 
great, the noble work in which we are engaged, 
The cause is of God, and will be acknowledged 
of Him ; and we are applying Heaven’s own 
appointed means. ‘ Sanctify them through thy 
truth ; thy word is truth,’ was the prayer of our 
great Teacher for his disciples. And if any 
man will do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God, Ilis sure word of 
Promise. 

May the son which goeth forth in the Heav- 
ens, be to us atrue emblem ofour duty. Christ, 
the sun of righteousness has arisen, with heal- 
ing on his beams. May it shine in upon our 
spirits, and warm into life those heavenly seeds, 
which are to grow and flourish in that world, 
which hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
‘ Another year is gone forever.’ 
And what is this day’s strong suggestion ! 
‘ The passing moment’s all we rest on.’ 
Rest on—for what—what do we here, 
Or why regard the passing year? 
Will time, amus’d with proverb’d lore, 
Add to our date one minute more? 
A few days may—a few years must— 
Repose us in the silent dust. 
Then is it wise to damp our bliss ? 
Yes, all such reasonings are amiss. 
The voice of nature londly cries, 
And many a message from the skies, 
That something in us never dies. 
That on this frail uncertain state, 
Hang matters of eternal weight; 
That future life in worlds unknown 
Must take its hue from this alone ; 
Whether as heavenly glory bright, 


Or dark as misery’s woeful night. 2 


EGYPT AND LIBERIA. 

Egypt, the kingdom of the Pharaohs, and 
the Ptolemies, the granary, at one time, of the 
Roman empire, the prey, afterwards, of Turk 
and of Mameluke, exhibits from the sources to 
the mouth of her Nile, a succession of edifices, 
temples, palaces, pyramids, labyrinths and ob- 
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elisks, in size, nnmber and magnificence unstur- 
passed, and for the most part unparalleled by 
human effort in all subsequent time throughout 
the whole world. Bat Egypt has been, ever, 
the land of gross idolatry and of debasing su- 
perstition. Her monuments are evidences of 
the most cruel tyranny, on the part of her early 
rulers, and of the most abject slavery on the 
part of her people, by whose labor, to the sac- 
rifice of their own pursuits and gains, these 
were erected. 

‘Turn we to another and small part of Afri- 
ca, not celebrated in history, not sung of in epic; 
not calling forth the wondefment of the classic 
traveller, nor puzzling the antiquary by its pro- 
fusion of ruins and their inseriptions. Discov- 
ered only in modern times, our first knowledge 
of it was as the seat of traffic in human flesh. 
And yet the present inhabitants of this small 
and obscure corner on the western coast, Li- 
beria of the present day, have done inore to the 
glory of the true God and to honoring his name, 
and spreading abroad the eviderce of his word, 
in their lowly churches, than was ever done hy 
the priesthood—teachers though they were to 
Greece, of the Pharaohs, and by the philoso- 
phers of the Ptolemies, and the learning re- 
corded iu the far famed Alexandrian library. 
If the physical sublime be presented in the pyr- 
amids of Egypt, the moral sublime, a grandeur 
of a higher kind, is seen in the peaceful villa- 
ges and churches and school houses in Liberia. 
Colonization Herald. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
DEDICATION AT HAVERHILL. 
The Church recently built in Uaverhill by 





| 
| 


on — 


the Unitarian Society of which Rev. N. Gage . 


is Pastor, was dedicated on Wednesday 6ti 
ult. by appropriate religious ceremonies, 


The church is in the Gothic style, 73 feet in, 


length, and 52 in breadth, exclusive of the 
Porch, and 83 feet in length including it. The 
number of Pews 78,—8 of which are for gene. 
ral use, The basement is of Granite, contain- 
ing a vestry large enough to accommodate five 
or six hundred persons, and two convenient 
zooms adjacent, The expense of the whol 
not including the land, was between el-ven and 
twelve thousand do!lars; that of the house, ex- 
clusive of the basement, between eight and nine 
thousand, ‘The pews, in the afternoon of the 
day the church was dedicated, sold for $2,339 
above the appraisal, which appraisal covered 
all expenses. 

The order of exercises was as follows; In- 
troductory prayerand Reading of the Scriptures 
by Rev. Mr Loring of Andover; Dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. Mr Allen of Andover; Sermon 
by the Pastor, Rev. Mr Gage; Text, Psalms, 
xc. 17. * And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us; and establish thou the werk of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work ofour hands es. 
tablish thou it.’ Address to the Church and 
Society by Rev. H. Plumer of the Christian 
Connexion ; Concluding prayer by the Rev 
Mr Fox, of Newburyport; Benediction by the 
Pastor. Three appropriate original hymns were 
sung, and an anthem prepared, all composed by 
persons connected with the Society, 

In the evening, the Rev. Mr Fox, delivered 
a highly spiritual and excellent sermon to a 
large congregation, from Psalms xi. 7, * The 
righteous Lord loveth righteousness,’ Mr, 
Gage’s sermon was written in atruly catholic 
spirit, breathing of love and dutv to God, of | 
kindness and charity to man. He glaneed at! 
the almost unparalleled history of our Pilgrim: 
Fathers, at the exertions to plant and perpetu- ! 
ate the pure faith in this new world,—spoke | 
at considerable length, of the privilege and du. | 


ty of public worship, as a most important means | 


of giace, of its powerful influence upon individ- 
ual character, and upon society at large, as af- 
fecting man in all his relations, as a social and 
domestic, as well as religious being, He gave 
a summary, but clear exposition of the distin- 
guishing features of our faith as Unitarian | 
Christians—and closed by a solemn dedication 

of the temple to the service of God, and of his | 
dearly beloved Son, who came to earth to die, 
‘the just for the unjust.’ 

The building is finished ina style of taste 
and elegance we have rarely seen surpassed, 
and great credit is due tothe Society for the 
vigorous effort they have made, at a season too 
of great pecuniary depression. We trust that 
the consecrated walls of this temple, may echo 
to the pure and devout prayer of many a sincere 
worshipper; that many aspirations may here as- 
cend to the Great Author of all; that He who 
is a spirit, may here be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. We trust that the brotherly love | 
which now unites the people may continue ; that 
they may not only increase in strength, but in 
all the graces of the Christian character, ever 
exhibiting to those who differ from them, the 
spirit of kindness and love—and may their mot- 
to be, ‘ Personal holiness in Charity to all.’ 


I. 


EMILIUS AND CLARA, 
OR THE HAPPY PaIR, 

Each was to each,a dearer self.— Thomson. 

Every day after work, Emiiius congratulated 
himself upon the hours of relaxation, which per- 
mitted him to rejoin Clara, in whom he found, 
at every return, new attractions. Seated at 
her side, over the frugal blaze—under the 
thatch of their little cottage, anc balancing up- 
on his knee one of his infants, while the other 
hung harmlessly at the breast of its mother, he 
forgot his fatigues; he forgot that he had been 
Jaboring ever since the sun had arisen, even to 
its going down; or, even if he did remember 
his weariness, the recollection of exertions by 
which he fed his babes, saw them innocently 
eating the bread he had earned, and merited a 
a tender smile froin his Clara, rendered the whole 
more touching. Transported by these most a- 
greeable prospects nothing disturbed the re- 
pose :—‘ All was truly full.’ The husband, the 
wife, and the children were together. Their 
imagination could picture nothing softer, noth- 
ing happier than themselves. 

The sight of their children always angment- 
ed their felicity. They were not less touched 
with an embarrassment they perceived in these 
little creatures, while they were stammering to 
express their tenderness, and while their pains 
were rewarded by athousand cares and caress- 
es. What a source of pleasure was it to Em- 
ilius and Clara to interpret their will, to satis- 





fy their desires, and to condescend even to 
join in their innocent pastime ! 

Ah! how happy was Emilius, when he felt 
the tender hands of his children struggling to 
embrace his own, hardened as they were by 
work, and embrowned by the wind and weath- 
er! The son one day was curious to know the 
reason of this; ‘ And why, papa,’ said he, ‘ is 
not your hand as soft as nine? Why is it so’ 
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hard papa?’ ‘In earning bread for you and 
your mother,’ replied Emilius, with paternal and 
gentle dignity. ‘Oh, oh! cried the child, 
‘does that make it so? Well then, by and by 
mine will be strong enough to work too; and 
then we shall see, papa, whose will be the 
hardest.” The child copied the virtuous pride 
of the father; Emilius blushed with joy, and 
Clara shed a tear. 


An eminent clergyman one evening became 
the subject of conversation, and a wonder was 
expressed that he was never married. ‘ That 
wonder,’ said Miss Porter ‘ was once express- 
ed to the reverend gentleman himself in my 
hearing, and he told a story in answer which | 
will tell you—and perhaps slight og it may seem, 
it is the histury of other hearts, as sensitive and 
delicate as hisown Soon after his ordinaticn, 
he preached, once every Sabbath for a clergy- 
man in a small village not twenty miles from 
London, Among his auditors from Sunday to 
Sunday, he observed a young lady, who always 
occupied a certain seat, and whose close atten- 
tien began insensibly to grow to him an object 
of thought and pleasure. She left the church 
as soon as service was over, and itso chanced 
that he went on for a year without knowing 
her name, but his sermon was never written 
without many a thought how she would approve 
it, nor preached with satisfaction unless he 
read approbation in her face. Gredually he 
came to think of her at other times than when 
writing sermons, and to wish to see her on oth- 
er days than Sundays—but the weeks slipped 
on, and tho’ he fancied that she grew piler and 
thinner, he never brought himself to the resolu- 
tion either to ask her name or to seek to speak 
with her. By these silent steps however love 
had worked into his heart, and he had made uphkis 
mind to seek her acquaintance and marry her, 
if possible, when one day he was sent for to 
minister ata funeral. The face of the corpse 
was the same that had looked up to him Sun- 
day after Sunday, till he learned to make it a 
part of his religion and his life. He was una- 
ble to perform the service and another clergy- 
man officiated ; and after she was buried, her 
father took him aside and begged his pardon for 
giving him pain—but he could not resist the 
impulse to tell him that his daughter had men- 
tioned his name with her last breath, and he 
was afraid a concealed affection for him had 
hurried her to the grave, Since that, said the 
clergyman in question my heart, has been dead 
within me, and 4 look forward only. I shall 
speak to her in heaven.—.V. YF. Mirror. 





“In amiable character.—Among the papers 
of President Edwards, there was found the 
following beautiful character; which every 
young lady—every Christian certainly, ought to 
read with peculiar appropriate feeling. It is 
that of her who was afterwards his wife :— 

They say there is a young lady in New 
IIaven who is beloved of that great being who 
made and rules the world; and that there are 
certain seasons in which this great Being, in 
some way other invisible, comes to her, and 
fills her mind with exceeding sweet delight ; 
and that she hardly cares for any thing, except 
to meditate on him: that she expects after a 
while, to be received up where he is, to be 
raised up out of the world, and caught up into 
heaven; being assured that he loves her too 
well, to let her remain at a distance from him 
always, There she is to dwell with him, and to 
be ravished with his love and delight forever. 


Se See 


compelled by law to support religion of some 


name or other. What was the result? Why, 
all were tax-paying, church-going people But 


that part of the community, wlio, here anl else- 
where, spend the Sabbath at home, or inriding 
out for pleasure, and who have nothing to do 
with religion, these said, if we must support re- 
ligion, and have the forms of religion, we will 
have that religion aad those forms, which will 
nut disturb the conscience, or alarm the com- 
munity. Unitarianism was precisely adapted to 
do this ;;—to do what? He has just tdd us 
that the religion’ wanted on this occasior, was 
one that would do nething ; that its eligbility 
consisted in what it would not do, But let this 
pass. The Reverend gentleman’s rhetore will 
not bear to be closely scanned; and we have 
graver matters to discuss, ‘And it—Unitari- 
anismm—was thus created by human law, The 
political caucus was its father, and mistaken 
zeal was its mother.’ This last sentence, this 
precious sample of the Reverend avthor’s my- 
thology—I presume was intended for wit. I 
will only remark, that if it was, it is at least 
quite on a par with his eloquence. It were 
hard to say, whether Momus or Mercury could 
best vindicate a claim to his devotion. 

Afterwards he reinarks; ‘ This peculiar law 
is now abrogated; and its repeal was the death- 
knell of Unitarianism in the land of the pilgrims’ 
&c. &e. 

And this language was actually uttered in a 
Christian pulpit, by a man who calls himself a 
minister of Christ, in the midst of this enlight- 
ened community and to an audience assembled 
together to dedicate a new temple to the God 
of peace ; at the very moment too, of invoking 
the ‘Dove,’ emblem of peace and purity to spread 
over the worshippers the shadow of its wings. 
Alas for the inconsistency of man, 

Did Mr Todd ever read in his bible such an 
injunction as this—* Thou shall not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor?’ Or does he 
limit this term neighbor to such only as can 
adopt the same formulary of faith with himself ? 
Does he regard Unitarians as excluded from the 
benefits of its provisions -—so that calumny and 
misreprescntation in regard to them, cease to 
be violations of religious or social obligations? 
Or does he, in good faith and verity, believe 
that the statements | have quoted are true,— 
That they fairly represent the facts in the case? 
[t is painful to suppose the contrary ; and yet it 
is difficult to conceive, that a man who has, as 
he informs us, passed ten years of mature life 
in the heart of Massachusetts, with the means 
in his hands of ascertaining the truth, both with 
regard to the present and the past, should have 
taken up opinions so utterly without foundation 
—so opposite to the real state of the case. I 
would ask Mr Todd, could I approach within 
hearing of his conscience, whether he is willing 
to state, as the result of his own observation, that 
the Unitarian churches in New England are 
composed of ‘ that part of the community; which 
here and elsewhere, spend the Sabbath at home, 
or in seeking amusements abroad ?? Would he 
hazard such an assertion as this in the land of 
the pilgrims, and in the immediate presence of 
the men and women whom he thus calumniates? 
I doubt it. I am but too well aware of the pow- 
er of religious bigotry to blind the mind, as 
well as to pervert the heart. Yet I cannot 
persuade myself but that, in his secret soul, he 
does more justice to the many excellent individ- 
ala of this sect, with whom hie stativn i@ He 
must hase brought himinto contact, But how- 
ever this may be, [ know that his statement, in 
point of fact, whatever it might be in intention, 
is not true, I know that the Unitarian church- 





Therefore if you present all the world before 
her with the richest of its treasures, she disre- 
gards it and cares nothing for it, and is un-| 
mindful of any pain or affliction. She has a 
strange sweetness in her mind, and singular 
purity in her affections ; is most just and con- 
scientious in all her conduct, and you could not | 
persuade her to do anything wrong and sinful, 
if you would give her all the world, jest she 
should offend this great Being. She is of a 
wonderful sweetness, calmness, and universal 
benevolence of mind, especially after this great 
God has manifested himself to her mind. She 
will sometimes go about from place to place, 
singing sweetly: and seems to have some one 
invisible always conversing with her. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 13, 1838. 


MR TODD, (late of Vorthampton,) vs. UNITA- 
RIANS. 

We find the followigg in the Philadelphia 
Herald and Sentinel. It was written by one 
of our Unitarian friends in Philadelphia, 

Our readers will find it spirited and well 
worth reading, It contains an able reply to 
some of the crudest and fajsest charges which 
have ever been thrown out against our denomi- 
nation, and which we should hardly have ex- 
pected to hear from an individual who placed 
any value upon his reputation for integrity or 
intelligence. 

We do not know how to regard or speak of 
a professed Teacher of Truth who can enter 
into the sacred desk, having either the heart to 
devise, or the effrontery to proclaim, such base 
and suicidal calumnies, 

We read the answer to Mr T. with no little 
surprise and regret, in view of the esteem in 
which we have been accustomed hitherto to re- 
gard him; but such base and futile allegations 
against a large and respectable body of the 
Friends of Christ, deserve to be met with dis- 
gust and strong censure, 


MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. 


The following remarks occur in a sermon 
recently delivered at the dedication of a * Con- 
gregational Church’ in this city, by the Rev, 
John Todd. The immediate object of the 
preacher seems to have been to obviate an ob- 
jection, which, he supposed, might be made 
against the form of church government—con- 
gregationalism—adopted by this new society, 
that it was favorable to the growth of Unitari- 
anism, ‘The following question is put into the 
mouth of the objector: ‘ But is it not true that 
there are one hundred and fifty churches of 
Unitarians in New England ?? He answers ¢ ] 
reply yes; and [ can give you a short, simple, 
and satisfactory reason for it. When the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts was adopted nearly 
fifty years ago, they made it a law, that every 
citizen should pay taxes, and belong to some 
religious society for the support of religion. 





He might select his own religion, but he was 


es in New England are not composed of this 
class of people. And I am at a loss to decide 
whether sorrow or indignation be the prevailing 
sentiment in my mind when I peruse such reck- 
less mistatement-—such wholesale slander. 
Verily the Rev. Gentleman knows not what 
manner of spirit he is of, when he brings to the 


| altar of God such urhallowed fire as this. 


But let us look at Mr ‘Todd’s ‘simple and 
satisfactory account’ of the origin of Unitarjan- 
ism, a little in detail. He attributes it prima- 
rily to a provision in the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, which was formed about fifty years 
since, Now, from this statement, who would 
not infer that the principle of law bere men- 
tioned was then introduced into Massachusetts 
for the first time 2? Who would not infer that, 


| previously to this time, no citizen was taxed, or 


liable to be taxed, without his consent, for the 
maintenance of public worship ? But was it 
so? By no means. Directly the reverse was 
the fact. There had never been a time, from 
the first arrival of the pilgrims down to that day, 
when every citizen was not called upon to con- 
tribute in proportion to his means, to this great 
object. No new principle in this regard was 
then introduced into the policy of the State. 
The principle, in all its vitality and power, 
whether for evil or for good, had been in oper- 
ation from the first. How happened it all at 
once to become so prolific of heresy just at that 
particular point of time? How happened it 
that no Unitarian Societies had been previous- 
ly formed under its influence? Was it, that 
heretofore, no materials had existed out of which 
Unitarian churches could be formed? Was 
there, in those golden days of orthodoxy, no 
such class in the community as that designated 
by Mr Todd, who ‘ here and elsewhere spend the 
Sabbath at home, or in riding out for pleasure, 
and who have nothing to do with religion.’ If 
there were Such—though the proportion may 
have been less than in modern times—why 
why should they not have availed themselves of 
the soothing influence of Unitarianism to quiet 
their troubled consciences, as readily as their 
descendants? The truth is, that the supposi- 
tion is wholly gratuitous. It has not the shad- 
ow of foundation. 

No Unitarian Society was ever formed by the 
cause here assigned, either in ancient or mod- 
ern times; and it is impossible to imagine any 
even plausible reason why there should have 
been. Let us admit that Unitarianism and Uni- 
tarians are altogether such as it pleases Mr 
Todd to represent them. Let us admit that in 
New England, they constitute that class of men, 
that ‘ here and elsewhere,’ treat the institutions 
of religion with habitual disregard; why, let 
me ask, should they be so preposterous as to 
burden themselves with the maintenance of 
those institutions in any measure or form 2? 
Their taxes they were obliged to pay, it is true; 
but having paid them, why did they not pursue 
the bent of their inclinations and spend the 
Sabbath then and there, as such men do now 
‘here and elsewhere!’ Or would Mr Todd 
have his hearers believe, that these unfortunates 
were compelled, not only to pay their taxes, 
but also to go to church and listen to sermons 
which ‘disturbed their consciences;’ and that 
they had no other method of evading this hard- 
ship but to establish churches of their own and 
procure preachers who would ‘prophesy unto 





REGISTER. 








them smooth things 2 It would really seem | 
that such must have been his intended mean- | 
ing. lIlis argument, such as it is, evidently | 
requires it. [t is hardly necessary to add, that) 
the fact was not so. ‘The good people of Mas- | 
sachusetts, under their constitution, were quite | 
at liberty to stay at home, though they were not 
at liberty to withhold the amount of their as- 
sessments to the minister’s tax. I]Jis salary 
they must pay—his sermons it was at their op- 
tion to hear or not. 

I have said that no Unitarian church was ev- 
er formed by the cperation of the cause that 
Mr Todd assigns as the origin of them all; and 
I have shown, satisfactorily, as I think, that 
persons of the character he describes, would 
not be likely to incur the trouble and expense 
of forming new societies and building new 
churches, for the purpose of maintaining obser- 
vances on which, by his own showing, they set 
no value. 

I believe my statement is true to the letter. I 
certainly know of no Unitarian society formed 
during this period by secession, as an offset from 
an orthodox stock. I do not believe that such 
an instance can be pointed out. The truth is, 
that nearly all the churches in Massachusetts 
out of Boston, and a full moiety of those in 
Boston, that are now Unitarians, were formerly 
orthodox. Silently and imperceptibly, in most 
of these, orthodoxy died out under the ministry 
of orthodox pastors ; and as the old iocumbents 
passed away, men of liberal views—Unitarians 








by four beautiful Doric columns. The building far 
exceeds in grandeur any of our hotels, and I might 
almost add any of our poblemen’s houses, in London, 
and when seen from the North, with the King’s 
Chapel and the Tremont Theatre opposite to it, and 
the Park Street Church and shady trees forming the 
distant perspective on the right, it presents one of 
the most perfect town views that 1 any where re- 
collect to have seen. = 

Boston is situated on a peninsula, jutting out Into 
a large bay. At the top of a hill, in the centre, 
stands the State-House, a handsome building, over- 
looking the park or common, as it is called ; and the 
g-vund has a considerable slope towards the water. 
So far as externals go, [ preter it to any town that 
I have yet seen in the United States. It has not the 
monotonous regularity of Philadelphia, and, at the 
same time, contains a still greater proportion of hou- 
ses, which are the residence of wealthy persons. 
Except in the old and lower parts of the city, the 
houses are built of beautiful red brick, which con- 
trasts well with the green painted blinds with which 
every window is fortified, in order to keep out the 
sun and heat—against which a still further provision 
is made in the numerous trees which are planted in 
the streets. It is the cleanest town that I ever was 
in, in this respect presenting a most grateful contrast 
to New York. Boston, in short, in external appear- 
ance, would well compare with any of our English 
towns, and, in some respects,is superior to any of 
them ; and as to society, so far as I have yet seen, it 
has much indeed to recommend it. 


CoMMENCEMENT AT CAMBRIDGE. 

I had hastened my Western tour, in erder to be 
present at Commencement, (1. e. the annual confer- 
ring of the degrees,) at Harvard College, Cambridge. 
This always takes place on the last Wednesday in 








August; this year it fell on the 31st, the day after 
ny arrival. I came out in the omnibus, after break- 
fast, to the village of Cambridge, which is three 





—were chosen to succeed them, 

In not a few of these cas 
tarian majority in the town o 
the church with its property 
corporate rights, an orthodox . 
and formed a new society. TT, 
by which Unitarianism has spread in Massa- 
chusetts. So true is this, that the statistics of 
the orthodox party in that state exhibit a list of 
about fifly ‘ feeble churches,’ so termed, that have 
been formed im this way, and which are too 
poor to defray, unaided, the expense of main- 
taining religions institutions. No one knows 
this better than Mr Todd. He must then main- 
tain that in all these cases, the majority had be- 
come corrupt—that the mass of these commu- 
nities had sunk down to the level of irreligion, 
which he described as the native soil of Unita- 
rianism. te may assert this, for we have had 
evidence enough that he is somewhat hardy in 
his assertions. I certainly shall not take the 
trouble to controvert such an allegation, I 
should regard the trial as only less offensive 
than the allegation itself, 

Boston, as every one knows, is the strong 
hold of Unitarianism in New England, Here 
it first sprung up; and here its principles have 
received their fullest developement. Now it 
happens, unfortunately for Mr Todd, that what 
he assigns as the great proximate cause of its 
prevalence in Massachusetts, was never in op- 
eration in Boston—the salaries of the ministers 
there being paid by assessments on the pews. 
How will Mr Todd dispose of this fact? What 
‘simple and satisfactory account’ will he give 
his audience of the rise and progress of Unita- 
rianism here? There is no danger, he assures 
them, of this heresy where the principle of 
compulsory provision for the muintenance of the 
gospel does not prevail. Men, if left to them- 
selves, will never embrace it. Only let them 
be free to go boating, riding, fishing or shoot- 
ing, On the Sabbath, and the purity of the church 
will remain unimpaired—its faith need fear no 
defection. | hope his hearers were edified and 
comforted by these representations. The cir- 
cumstances, he tells them, ‘ which erected our 
Unitarian churches can never occur again.’— 
The danger, therefore, is passed. 

‘This peculiar law,’ he proceds, ‘is now ab- 
rogated, and its repeal was the death-knell of 
Unitarianism in the land of the pilgrims.’ 
Meaning, I suppose, that those who are now 
Unitarians, will only be, in future what they 
were before the strong arin of the law com- 
pelled them to be religious; Sabbath-breakers, 
that is to say, and practical Atheists. ‘* A con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

But the gentleman’s statement will, I think, 
be news to the party principally concerned. 
They, I am sure, are not at all aware of the 
fact, and even Mr Todd, I think, must adinit 
that Unitarianisin dies slowly, Itis just seven- 
teen years since this knell was sounded, and 
yet, so far from withering under its influence, 
it is still green and vigorous, striking its roots 
deeper into the soil, and spreading its branches | 
aloft. It will still survive to brave the fury of 
many a tempest of denunciation, and to form a 
point of union for those warring sects that can 
harmonize in nothing else but their common 
hatred and common dread of this, Mr Todd | 
greatly mistakes the signs of the times, if he 
flatters himself that Unitarianism is dying out. 

In conclusion, [| would ask Mr Todd, in all 
seriousness, Whether Le is acquainted with the 
system which he thus self-complacently con- 
demns? I[f he is, he can probably point out 
which of its features they are, that should rec- 
ommend it to irreligious and profligate men. 
He can tell us what hope it offers to the im- 
penitent, and which of its doctrines teaches the 
compatibility of unboliuess and peace of mind. 

A UNITARIAN. 





Rev. Samuel Wood of London,—some of 
whose remarks upon Boston Clergymen, &c., 
&c., were published in a former number of 
this paper——has politely forwarded to us sev- 
eral printed sheets, containing ‘ Letters from 
Boston U. S., on Harvard University’ &e., writ- 
ten by himself, during his visit to America, to 
a friend in England. 

The selections which we published, as allu- 
ded to above, were received with so much ap- 
probation by our Readers, that we are induced 
to lay before them as large extracts from the 
‘ Letters, &c.,’ as our limits will allow us to 
transcribe, ‘They relate generally to subjects 
of interest to us as New Englanders and Uni- 
tarians ; are written with much fairness and 
simplicity, and will, doubtless, be read with 
pleasure. 


Boston-—-TREMONT HovseE. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Sept. 7, 1836. 

Dear H 7 
I left New York in the afternoon of the 29th ult. 
by the steamboat, and was landed at Providence, 
Rhode Island, (a distance ot 200 miles,) the next 
morning at 9 o’clock, and came on thence by rail- 
road, 40 miles, to Boston, where I took up my quar- 
ters at the Tremont Hotel, the best that I ever was 
at, though somewhat too large for comfort, as yoa 
will judge when [ tell you that théy make up 200 
beds. Yet so great was the influx of company, that, 
for the first two nights I was there, I could obtain 
only half a chamber. The general arrangements 
of the house are good, and the exterior has a very 
solid and handsome appearance, the material being 





} as [ dare say they will be to you, but [ have lately | 
} had them explained to mean, Philosophy the guide ! 
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subjects. The class which came out this year, is | 
considered to be inferior to the average in point of 
talent; it would not be fair, therefore, to judge the | 
University by the specimen which [ witnessed on } 
this day; hut there were not wanting many bright | 
indications of ability and of pure and generous feel- 
ing; and one young man at least there was, whose 
appearance and manner, as well as the style of his 
discourse, afforded the promise of much future ex- 
cellence: his name was William Minot, son of a | 
lawyerin Boston. He is of Huguenot extraction, | 
and as I gazed on his classical features, and listened 
with pleasure to his discourse, I cried shame on that 
ungenerous land, which had expelled his ancestors 
from her bosom, and which must now be content to 
be deprived of the lustre which his talents might 
shed upon her name. Oh France! France! when 
wilt thou learn wisdom and aspire to the honors of a | 

| 

| 





free and enlightened nation? Thy time is not even 
yet fully come, 1 tear. Two things surprized me 
not a little in the exhibitions of this ‘day: the first 
was the ambitious style which characterized both 
the compositions and the action of these young men, 
for their discourses were delivered without notes, 
and generally with so much gesticulation, that I 
could have fancied that I had fallen by mistake 
among the warm-blooded children of Italy, instead 
of the sober-suited descendants of the Puritan Fath- | 
ers;—and secondly, that some of them expressed | 
such aristocratical sentiments, and that these senti- | 
ments were so much caught up and applauded by | 
the audience. One young man declared that + above | 
all things we must contend usque ad internecionem | 
against that despotism of the many, which is much 
more to be dreaded than the despotism of the tew.’ 
The delivery of the discourses was relieved by music | 
from the band, which was stationed at the door, and | 
after they were atl pronounced, the degrees were | 
presented to the candidates, as well as to a number 
of young medical students, by the President Dr 
Quincy, who wore a gown and a square college cap, | 
and performed his part of the duty with suitable grace + 
and dignity. He was supported by a large body of | 
honorable and reverend personages, including the | 
Governor of the State, the Mayor of Boston, and | 
Judges Story and Shaw. After the ceremony was | 
over we adjourned to the University Hall, where | 
dinner was provided for us, after partaking of which, { 
I spent the afternoon with the friend by whom I bad | 
been introduced. 


Pur Beta Kappa. 


The next day the same church was equally crowd 
ed, in order to hear the annual oration and poem, de- 
livered before the members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. These letters were long a puzzle to me, 


of life. The societycomprises the first scholars of those | 
who have been educated at this seat of learning. Dr 
Wayland, President of Brown College, Rhode Island, | 
delivered the discourse, the subject of which was 
‘The Practical Uses of the Principle of Faith,’ shew- 
ing how much the scientific, the moral and the po- 


| litical world would suffer, if we had no confidence 


in the word of onr fellow men, in the stability and 
universality of the flaws of nature, and in the recti- 
tude of the divine government. It was a powerful 
and brilliant oration, and calculated to do good, though 
a little too much ad captandum in the style and 
manoer. Like some of the young orators of the pre- 
ceding day, Dr Wayland thought it necessary to put 
his countrymen on their guard against the despotism 
of the many, and the sentiment was warmly ap- 
plauded. Of the poem, which followed, though it 
occupied an bour and a quarter in the delivery, it is | 
very difficult to give any account; it was a kind of) 
oglio, treating of anything and every thing, and ap- 
parently incorporating several pieces, which had 
been previously written on special occasions. It 
was too various in its character, glancing from the 
grave to the gay, from the pathetic to the ludicrous, | 
but there were many passages of exquisite beaxty, 
which indicated the possession of high poetical ge- 
nius; and if some parts were of a lighter cast than | 
might have been desired, it must be recollected that | 
they were the production of a young man, who felt | 
all the inspiration of the muses, and who knew that 
on such an occasion as this, which is regarded as a , 
kind of literary Saturnaiia, he would be surrounded | 
by all the beauty and fashion of the town and neigh- | 
borhood. : 





Boston CHuRCHEs.—Muvsic. 

Sunday the 4th. Boston is, as you are aware, the 
head- quarters of Unitarianism ; out of fifty churches 
in the town, the professors of these sentiments occu- 
py sixteen; in Cambridge, out of eleven, they have . 
four, including the College Chapel, and they have 
one inevery other principal village or suburb. Their , 
churches are among the finest and the most conspic- 
uous in the town ; and itis a singular circumstance, 
that they have possession of one which was built by 
the British government, and which is still called the 
King’sChapel. Theservice at Hollis Street Church, 
where I attended on the morning ef this day, was a 
very interesting one, this being the first Sunday after 
the return of the pastor, the Rev. John Pierpont, 
fiom a tour in Europe for the benefit of his health, 
and all the religious exercises bearing a reference 
more or less direct to this happy event. The church 
was filled with a highly respectable assembly, and 
the massive plate on the communion table clearly 
evinced the wealth of the flock. On this, as on al- 
most every other occasion when I have attended ser- 
vice in this country, | have regretted that there was 
so little reading of the Scriptures and so much music. 
The inutility of the latter is the more conspieuous, 
as scarcely any of the congregation join in the sing- 
ing. The tunes are not in general very congrega- 
tional, and I imagined that this might be the reason 
why so few sang; but I was told that it is rather the 
effect than the cause. About thirty years ago an at- 
tempt was made to introduce such tunes as all could 
join in, and to induce all to take part in them; but 
the experiment failed trom the want of musical 
taste, and the consequence is that the orchestra now 
figure away ad libitum with their fine airs, many of 
which are too difficult for ordinary people to sing. 
That the explanation which I had received was the 
true one, I could believe. when I observed that no 
one joined, even when the tune was of a plainer 
character. How people can frequent church, and 
allow one th rd of the service to be ocenpied with an 
exercise which is adapted above all others to bring 
forth their devotional feelings, and yet never fee! 
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WasuincrTon’s Mss. §c. 


On Monday, by the kindness of Mr Jared § 
I had a high treatin the inspection of W aShingion? 
manuscripts By permission of the family, they hay 4 
been placed in the hands of Mr Sparks, to enal le 
him to accomplish the composition of his great rake 
the Life and Correspondence of the First Presiden ‘ 
It extends to eleven large octavo volumes, whi - 
are now all printed except the first, which wij] aa 
tain the Life, and will appear in about sjx pene 
The papers, which are very voluminous, shew h . 
industrious and how methodical a iway the pone 
Washington was. During the later part of 4); —" 
he employed several clerks for some oe 
ing out all his letters and other public documents 
wnd the way in which this is done, indicates no 
clearly that, along with those commanding talent 
which placed him at the head of armies and make 
him the father of bis country, he had the orgen of 
order in great pertection, and did not think itl, 
things beneath his notice. One long shell of folie 
volumes contains every thing relating to the Revo. 
lutionary War, comprising his correspondence, first 
with officers of the general government; secondly. 
with those of the army; thirdly, with individual 
states; fourthly, with the enemy, &c. On another 
shelf are his letters, written during his presidency 
those written in his later years, and his private Pr 
respondence, for he appears to have kept a rough 
copy of all letters of any consequence, which he 
wrote to individuals on ordinary matters. 1 was also 
shewn his interleaved almanac, and the accounts of 
his own pecuniary transactions in early life, when 
he exported the produce of his estate and received 
back goods from London in return. There are the 
very marks of the bales of tobacco in his own hand 
writing, and a list of the articles of clothing and other 
goods, which he ordered from England for bimselt 
orices in wany instances affixed; 
at a little amused to observe an 
¥ lining for coat, waistcoat and 
cXije. for his stepson, Master 
rs addfeSscea (0 tins UMOUn.. 
arks bas been at the pains to have 
cescus avusey saie-00UNd in folio. and to ne 
complete index 
wishes to refer t 
knows the nay 
fad ina mom 
are now the pr: 
time be remove - Clty wgwi; but it 
is satisfactory to know that they have for some years 
been in the hands of one, who has diligently perused 
their contents and extracted their sweets tor the be- 
nelit of the world. 
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DEDICATION AT WATERTOWN, 


Wednesday, I attended the Dedication of a new 
church erected by the Congregational Society in 
Watertown, a village two or three miles farther in 
the country than the house at which I am staying. 
The building which has been erected is a handsome 
stone structure in the Gothic style, and the service 
was interesting and appropriate. The sermon, by 
the Rev. Convers Francis, the Pastor, was one of 
the most masterly productions that I ever listened 
to, full of just thoughts and noble sentiments, clothed 
in the most felicitous language. That country has 
a high elaim to our admiration which can produce 
and foster such writers as this. 


MounT AUBURN. 


On my way back from Watertown I took a watk 
through the new Cemetery of Auburn. It is the 
Perela Chaise of Boston, and though it cannot boast 
all the sculptured honors of that celebrated burying- 
ground, it has natural beauties and advantages of sit- 
uation which are all its own. The ground isdelight- 
fully varied, and the walks wind about in gracetul 
curves, now crowning the top of an elevated ridge, 
then descending into the seclusion of a peaceful val- 
ley, then wandering off into the cool shade of a leafy 
grove, or climbing the summit of an abrupt and com- 
manding cliff. If it could make any difference to 
me, when | am gone,in what place my cold remains 
are laid, this would be the spot of all others that I 
would choose—so fresh, so green, and so retired, that 
nothing ceuld be in more perfect keeping with the 
idea of repose, which we should wish to associate 
with the last home of man. From Mount Anburna, 
which is the highest point, charming views are en- 
joyed of the surrounding country: the peep, which 
is obtained throngh the trees, of Cambridge, with its 
lofty spire, its clean white houses, and the Universi- 
ty buildings beyond, is one of the most lovely that 
can be conceived; I would give something to be 
able to sketch it, but I am no limner, and I have not 
yet had resolution to make trial of the camera lucida, 
which I brougbt with me from England. I will seek 
for graphic talent among my friends, and will see if 
I cannot bribe the possessor of it to make me a draw- 
ing, which will give you some idea of what I so 
much admire. As forthe rest, the Cemetery is new, 
and the sculptors of this neighborhood have not yet 
had much opportunity of shewing us what their art 
can produce. The cenotaph erected by Mr Apple- 
ton, on asmall mount in the further part of the 
grounds, is in chaste and classical style, aud may well 
serve as a model for future tombs. But the most in- 
teresting by far is the tomb ef the great Phrenologist. 
who died at Boston, and whose body is here deposi- 
ted ; it is of white marble, the design taken from that 
of Scipio Africanus at Rome, and with the simple 
inscription, 

SPURZEIM. 


1832. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


9th. Yesterday was a day, as my old friend Ho- 
race would express it, carbone albo notundus. If 
the Falls of Niagara eclipsed all that I had before 
seen of the natural world in America, so did this 
day tar surpass any thing that | had yet seen of the 
intellectual. It was the second centennial anniver- 
sary of the foundation of Harvard University. As 
early as 9 o’clock in the morning, the doors of the 
great church were opened, and the galleries com- 
pletely filled with ladies. Before 10 a vast number 
of gentlemen were collected in the University Cha- 
pel, and, as an invited stranger, I fell into the pro- 
cession, Which slowly moved forward, with music 
playing, to the church. I know not how many per- 
sons were present, but they must have exceeded two 
thousand, for every pew and every aisle was full. 
After a prayer by Dr Ripley came the Ode, which 
had been written for the occasion by the Rev. Sam- 
vel Gilman of Charleston: and I can truly say that 
it was worthy of the occasion, and that, sung as it 
was by a full choir, and with most appropriate music, 
it did more than any thing else in the course of the 
day, to make me chime in with the feelings whi 
naturally arose in the breasts of those more imn 
diately interested. It began, ‘ Fair Harvard! t 
sons to thy jubilee throng :’ I cannot send you | 
whole of it in a letter, but I shall preserve the pei 
ed copy which I have, and wiil let you see it 
my return to England. 


Here is inserted in the Original the C 
alluded to. 


We had then the discourse by Dr Quincy, 
president: it was too long, but, with this excepti 
was well suited to the occasion ; it traced the ea 
history of the institution, showing what difficulties 
its first supporters experienced, and what sacrifices 
they made for the sake of Jearning and religion; it 
set forth the liberal principles by which the catlege 
has always been characterized, and expressed the 
satisfaction which its sons must feel in the effects 
which it has produced. As this discourse will, I take 
it for granted, be printed, I shatl not attempt to give 
you any further account of it, exceptio mention, 
that it speaks highly for the devotion of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to the cause of letters, that they formed this 
institution when they had been in the country only 
six years ; they founded Beston in 1630, and on the 
8th ef September, 1636, a resolution was passed in 
the general court of the colony, appropriating £400 
tor the establishment of this College. It is also re- 
corded to the honor of these worthies, that they who 
had no gold and silver to bestow, made donations of 
grain and wool for the use of the students After 
the discourse followed a prayer, a doxology and a 
benediction ; and, after a short interval, we walked 
back in procession to the Universily, where a tent 
had been erected, 150 feet long by 120 broad, for 
the company to dine in. How many sat down to 
dinner | have not yet learnt, but | am informed that 
those who walked in the procession were 1030. The 
tent was placed on a sloping piece of ground, admir- 
ably adapted to the purpose. The table and the 
seats were arranged in a fan-like form all facing the 
chairman, who sat on a platform erected on the low- 
er side, but so much elevated, that he and the dis- 
tinguished guests, who were his assessors, were 1n 
full view of the whole company. The chair was oc- 
cupied by the Honorable Edward Everett, Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts. On his right hand sat 
Mr President Quincy, and on his left Dr Ripley, the 





themselves prompted to take part in it, is a fact for 


Chaplain of the day; and at the table immediately 
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scone, memes sna "ammenamaaaamaaamaoammmaraacaaetcaaetaeaa , 
below were Mr Sullivan, the first Vice-President of 
the day, Judges Story and Shaw, Messrs. Webster 
and Davis, Representatives of the State in the Senate, 
and Dr Kirkland, Ex-Presideut of the College. The 
arrangements were upon the whole excellent; some 
of the songs were, perhaps, a little infra dignitatem ; 
but | never remember attending a public dinner 
where there was more to gratify the eye and the ear, 
and te call ferth the best emotions ot the heart. It 
was a noble and a spiri(-stirring sight to behold 1290 
men all met together to celebrate the anniversary of 
a literary iustitution, and among these to see some 
whose names are already inscribed in the temple of 
fame, and of whom their country has good reason to 
be proud. There will, of course, be an account of 
the dinner in print, and [ will take care to procure a 
copy fer you. The finest speeches were those of 
Everett aud of Webster—the fornier the production of 
a mind deeply versed in classical lore and well skili- 
ed in touching the finest chords of huiman feeling; 
the jatter clear, vigorous and commanding, develop- 
ing the mature views of the philosopher and the 
statesman. Webster’s person and phisiognomy are 
altegetherremarkable: he is a broad-setand strongly 
built man. with dark hair and an expression of face 
which might well awe the proudest minion ol tyran- 
ny and corruption into absolute submission. During 
the time when he was speaking you might have 
heard a pin drop in that immense assembly, and the 
applause which followed the conclusion, Was as loud, 
i presume, as this unrapturous people are in the 
habit of expressing. Near him sat his fellow-senator 
Davis, with his marked and manly features, and a 
warm and kindling eye, which well accords with the 
foity and uncompromising independence by which 
his public conduct has ever been distinguished. Well 
mnay Massachusetts be proud of two such senators as 

these ; in mind, in spirit, and in person, they are the 

wery beau ideal of what the representatives of a 

wreatand a free nation ought to be. We sat down 

to dinner before 3 o'clock ; at 7 in the evening the 
chairman retired, and as several speakers were called 
and did not respond to their names, and the business | 

appeared to be pretiv well aver } 1 














OM cay we pay ary ree 
sects to Mrs President Quincy, who kept open 
house on the occasion. 

And now, my dear friend, I think I have given 
you enough for once about Boston and her learned 
sister Cambridge. I am going off tomorrow morning 
to see the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and shall afterwards visit Albany and several,towns 
in New England; but [ mean to return to this charm- 
ing neighborhood, with which [ am more in love 
than any other that I have yet seen on this side of 
the Atlantic. I will write again very soon. For 
the present and ever, believe me to be yours, most 
sincerely, S. Ws 

The sheets conclude with another letter up- 
on the history, constitution, and present state 


of Harvard University. 





INSTALLATION AT PLYMOUTH. 
We copy from the Old Colony Memorial, an 





account of the Installation of Rev. G. W. 
Briggs as colleague Pastor of the First Church 
and Society ie Plymouth, | 
It was our happiness to be present on the | 
occasion, which was one of the most interesting 
f the kind that we Dr | 


Kendall, although he has been settled thirty- 


have ever attended, 


nine years, appeared to have lost nothing of | 
his vigor: and it is highly gratifying to find | 
that he enters with so much interest and zeal 
into the arrangement which has been made to | 
lighten his arduous labors and increase the | 
prosperity of jis ancient Church. 

Much praise is due to the Society for the | 
repeated and various efforts they have made to , 
promote the cause of religion at home and 
abroad. 

We cannot forbear to allude to the propriety, 


liberality and excellent taste which charac- | 
terized all the public and private arrange- | 
ments for the occasion. | 

InsTALLATION.—On Wednesday last, the | 
Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, late of Fall River, was 


installed as associate minister of the First} 


‘Church and Society in this place.—The weath- } 


er was delightful, recalling to the elders of ie | 
society the mild temperature of the day thirty- | 
eight years ago, when the senior pastor, the 
Rev. Dr Kendall, laid his hand on the ark, which 
he has borne up so long and so well. This 
Church, it is familiar to all, was originally a part 
of Mr Robinson’s which left Leyden in Holland 
in 1620, under the teaching, as it was techni- |! 
cally called, of their second officer, Elder 
Brewster. ‘Tradition has handed down evento 
our day the reverential love for the Elder, felt 
by those whose perils and toils he shared. He 
died April 16, 1644, aged about 80 years, 
There was a Mr Lyford, who preached for a 
time, whose fame is not savory. He was re- 
jected in March 1624.—Then succeeded Mr 
Rogers in 1628, but he soon became disordered 
in mind, and was sent back to England. Af- 
ter Mr Ralph Smith, who was settled as Pastor 
five or six years, and resigned in 1635, Mr John 
Rayner was chosen, and continued eightenn 
years. Mr Charles Chauncey, afterwards Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, was chosen colleague 
with Mr Rayner. He officiated three years, 
but was not settled. The next in succession 
were James Williams and after him William 
Brimstead—each for a short time. In June 
1669, Mr John Cotten was ordained. He was 
the son of the famous Mr Cotton of Boston, and 
was very much beloved, unti! 1697, when troub- 
les sprung up on account of some alledged im- 
prudencies, and he resigned, and went to Chal- 
eston, S, C. where he died the next year. On 
October 4th, 1699, Mr Ephraim Little was or- 
dained, and died in November 1723, in the 
24th year of his ministry, and 48th of his age, 
and was the first minister buried in Plymouth. | 
If these frequent shiftings took place jin the’ 
steady times of the first 103 years, what might : 
be expected in the changeful times of the past 
hundred and fifteen? But it so turns out, by 
the blessing of God, that the last named period 
has been remarkable for the long continued ser- 
vice of the Pastors, and the faithful attachment 
of the people. Perhaps New England can 
hardly furnish another such instance. Mr Na- 
thaniel Leonard was ordained in July 1724, and 
received his dismission on the 30th January 
1760—the day of Mr Robbins ordination. Mr 
Robbins died June 1799, and Mr Kendall was 
ordained on the Lst of January 1800.—So that 
but three ministers have filled the space of a 
hundred and fourteen years, with the interval 
of only about seven months, and the last. still 
remains in active life and usefulness, The 
population on the territory, that constituted the 
Ist parish at the time of Mr Kendall’s settle. 
ment, now tnake seven societies. In the fer- 
entation of religious opinions in the last quar. 
ter of a century, there has been a peaceful work - 
Ing out of such as we consider sound doctrine, | 
by always keeping open a free vent—a willing- 
ness to let any escape and go in peace, who 
entertain other preferences—following out the 
patriarchal example of Abraham and Lot and 
the apostolic policy of Paul and Barnabas, 
The services of the Church, before a full and 
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profoundly attentive audience, were in a very 
remarkable degree interesting and impressive. 
‘The Sermon by the Rev. Mr Stetson of Med- 
ford, pointing out the different relation that 
Christian ministers bear to the people, from 
that which the ancient priesthood sustained, was 
full of excellent sense and good jnstruction. 
The delineation of a good minister, gathering 
knowledge from all sources for the edifying of 
his people, from the stores of nature, the busi- 
ness, the pleasures, passions and hot rivalries of 
men, as well as from the Bible and the deep ree 
cesses of his own mind, adapting his instrac- 
tions to the need of the present day, was rich- 
ly eloquent. The text was from I Peter, 2. 
chap. v. verse. 

The Introductory prayer, by Mr Lunt of 
Quincy, the prayer of Installation, by Dr Ken- 
dall, and concluding prayer by Rev. Mr Robbins 
of Boston, were dovout and impressive, Of 
the Charge it is enough to say, that it was by 
Dr Ware, Jun, of Harvard University —whose 
name is in all the churches. The Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Mr Farley of Providence, from 
his past intimate relations with the minister 
elect, was the right hand of true brotherly love, 
of cordial sympathy, of joy, of confidence, The 
melody of the heart had its accompaniment in 
the excellent music of the choir, Mr May of 
Scituate, made the customary address ‘to the 
people, urging on minister and people a full and 
fearless practical application of free principles 
at all times and to all things, yet meekly bear- 
ing and forbearing each other. The call of 
ee Pe entire unaninity. 

syne of sober and 
e. May it be fol- 
gs of heaven. 


INQUIRY OF AN ORPHAN FOR HER LOST 








FATHER. 


The following letter written by a little or- 
phan girl, speaks for itself. [t appeared iu the 


Southern Religious Telegraph. 


Warr Vivrace, Oct, 13th, 1837. 
From H. F. Billings. 

I have learned by my geography that the 
Southern people are very hospitable to travel- 
lers. I often express a wish to my teacher 
that [ could go to Virginia, and invite some of 
those kind people to help me find my dear, dear 
father. Since it is not now proper that I should 
go, she says that [ may write a letter and send 
to the kind people in Virginia, and ask thein to 
make such inquiries, or use such means for me, 
as their little girls would like to have used if 
they had a loved father lost. 

My father’s name is Daniel Billings. Four 
years ago, whem | was not quite half as old as 
I now am, he told me he was going to Virginia. 
I cried very much, and said, ‘ don’t go off, fa- 
ther, I do love you better than any body else 
since my dear mother is dead and put in the | 
cold grave.’ I remember how he wept when | 
he prayed by my side the last time—he said, | 
‘O God, bless my little daughter, and spare | 
our lives to see each other again.’ When he | 
kissed me the last time his tears fell on my | 
cheeks, and he could hardly say, ‘it is best for 
me to go now, but I will come back again,’— | 
O, my dear father, why don’the come? Grand- | 
mother says, perhaps he is sick or deranged so 
he has not wrote to us fax more thantwo years. 
O, will not somebody tell me if he is sick ? or, 
if he is dead, where is his grave ?—He told 
me when I went to my mother’s grave, that I 
must think her spirit now in heaven with God and 
the Lamb, I do want to know if my father is 
there too. 

Will not some good people in Virginia write 
to me something about my father—and I will 
daily pray to my heavenly father to bless all 
those who pity and befriend me a lonely or- 
phan. Haraiet F. Birwines, 


The friends of Humanity at the South will 
please notice the above, penned by the ¢ lonely 
orphan,’ enly child of Daniel Billings, who left 
Barre, Mass., about 4 years since, as an agent 
for selling Patent Sarsaparilla Mead, at Rich- 
mond City, Va. Being unsuceessful in that en- 
terprize, he ondertook to build a machine for 
shoeing rails upon the rail-road ; and about two 
years since, he was engaged as engineer on the 
Richmond and Fredericksburg rail-toad, since 
which time he has not been heard of by his 
friends at the north.—They fear all is not well 
with him, and are waiting with anxious solici- 
tude to learn the result.—Any communications 
concerning him left with the Editor, addressed 
to Isaac T, Babbit, Barre, Mass., will be very 
gratefully received. Isaac T. Bassirrt. 





The exquisite pathos and simplicity of the 
Orphan’s cry, cannot fail to stir the deepest 
sympathies of every feeling and unsophisticated 
heart, 

If the world contains the lost parent, or the 
earth covers his remains, she will gurely find 
him out, or learn where is his grave. : 

The winds of Heaven shall waft her tender 
appeal, and the kindly angels of the press spread 
the language of her earnest prayer to the re- 
motest corners of our land. And may He who 
heareth the ‘ Young Ravens when they cry,’ soon 
send glad tidings to lighten her solitary heart, 

The circumstance would afford an admirable 
theme for Mrs Sigourney’s sweet muse. 


A young gentleman, who has lately returned 
from a visit to the West, has done us the favor 
to furnish for the Register a description of one 
of the most magnificent natural curiosities that 
have been discovered in the United States. It 
may be found on our first page. 

The place is as yet but little known, and has 
been visiied by very few except Indians and 
Hunters. He informs us, verbally, that his 
description is exceedingly meagre, and conveys 
no adequate idea of the unrivalled grandeur and 
beauty of this wonderful and mighty work of the 
sublime Architect of the universe. 
informed that any particular description of the 


We are not 


spot has yet been published. 





We have received a Sermon preached by 
Dr Brazer of Salem on the 17th anniversary of 
his settlement, Also a Sermon by Rev. Abiel 
A. Livermore, on Sunday Schools, &c. &c, our 
notices of which, we regret to be compelled to 
defer. 


We learn that the Rev. H. Colman, has as- 
sumed, in part, the Editorial care of the N. E. 





We are happy to learn that MrSamuel Osgood ; 
has received and accepted a unanimous call ” 
frou the Unitarian Church and Society in 
Nashua to settle as their minister. 


—_— _——— 


We perceive that Dr Channing on ‘Texas, | 
and Miss Sedgwick’s Live & Let Live, are an- / 
nounced as having been republished in Eng- 
land. 


It will be perceived by an advertisement in / 
this paper, that Mr Russell’s next Lecture, in 
his present course on English Literature, at 
Chauncey Hall, is this evening, (13th) at 7 
o’clock,—Subject, the poetry of Milman. 


_ 


= 





It is almost superfluous for us to add our 
feeble testimony to the great merits of Mr R. 
as a Critic, Scholar, and interesting Lecturer. 
We earnestly wish him the patronage which he 
richly deserves from the lovers of English lit- 
erature, 


The Knickerbocker for January has been received 
by Otis, Broaders & Co. 


The Baltimore Book,—a splendidly bound volume, 
—bound as we understand by Boston workmen— 
containing original articles from the pens of several 
of the iiterati of Baltimore, some of which possess 
considerable literary merit, is for sale by James 
Munroe & Co. 

Sketches of a New England Village,—an inter- 
esting and weil written book, inculcating very timely 
and wholesome morals, is published and for sale by 
James Munroe & Co. 

BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The first number of this new Periodical reflects 
great credit upon its Editor and Publisher, both by 
its literary and its mechanical execrtion. In neat- 
ness and beauty of form and general appearance it is 
not surpassed, if it be equalled by any of our Period- 
icals. 

The editor has furnished the greater part of the 
matter from his own prolifiic mind. We believe it is 
generally known that the Review of R. W. Emer- 
son’s Phi Beta Oration was written by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, and the Critique upon Bacon’s Poems, by J.S. 
Dwight. 

The list of subscribers is increasiug without effort, 
and already includes the names of several distin- 
guished literary men. 

We proposed giving to our readers a brief extract 
trom one of the articles, but want room. 





An account of a meeting for the promotion 
of Education, at Lexington—came to hand too 
late for insertion this week, 

The Poetry on the New Yoar, in our last, 
should have been signed J. S. W. 

‘I'wo Obituary Notices shall have place in 
our next. 

We cordjally thank ‘.4 subscriber from the 
beginning’ for his flattering and warm response 
to our New Year’s wish to our Readers and 
Patrons, One such expression more than com- 
pensates us for a year’s toil, 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Episcopal Churches.—In the Midland Dis- 
trict, U. Canada, Fourteen Cuierermen of 
the Church of England are iramediately requir- 
ed, in addition to six already employed; so 
that in fact, the supply of clergymen in that 
large and populous district, amounts only to one 
fourth of the actual demand.—Chr. Witness. 

Theological Eduration.—From the Second 
Annual Report of the Missionary and Educa- 
tion Committee of Ohio, we learn the following 
facts respecting the state and progress of Ec- 
clesiastical affairs in the Episcopal church of 
Ohio. 

At Gambier there is a ‘ Diocesan Institution 
for the Education of Young men for the ininis- 
try. During the past year, appropriations have 
been mada to 16 Beneficiaries, amounting to 
$860. 

The appropriations to beneficiaries have 
heretofore been regarded by the Board in the 
light of a temporary loan, to be returned with- 
out interest whenever the borrower shall be in 
circumstances to refund it. 
this regulation has been to lead the young 
men to hasten to the practice of their profess- ! 
ion without suitable preparation. The Com- 
mittee to remedy this evil have adopted the 
following resolution, viz: * That those benefi- 
ciaries who pursue a full (i, e. three years) 
course of study in the Theological Seminary 
of the Diocese and enter into Holy Orders 
shall be discharged from all obligation to re- 
pay the Board any portion of the money they 
may have received from it.’ 


Missionaries. —The number of Missionarics 
who have received aid from the funds of the 
Board during the past Conventional year is 12; 
and the amount appropriated to their support 
has been $1362 50. 

The number of parishes which have been 
assisted in this way sustaining the regular min- 
istration of Christian ordinances, is fifteen. 

The receipts of the Treasury of the Com- 
mittee during the past year, as will appear from 





the Treasurer’s report have been,for Missiona- | 
ry purposes $1045 52—and for Educational pur- 
poses $782 78; A travelling agent has been 
supported during the past year for the purpose 
of collecting a Episcopate fund. 








OBITUARY. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MRS. ACHSAH GARDNER, 

Died, in Bolton, on the 30th ult., Mrs Achsah, 

wite of the Hon. Stephen P. Gardner,, aged 63. 
Seldom, we believe, has one been called away 
whose influence, while living, was more salutary ; 
whose loss, when gone, was more deeply felt; or 
who was better fitted for the last great change, than , 
the lamented subject of this notice. Mrs Gardner | 
possessed a singularly pure and strong character. 
In the different relations sustained by her, she dis- 
charged her duties with a scrupulons exactness. 
Fidelity to the dictates of conscience was her guid- 
ing principle of action. Her disinterestedness was a 
prominent feature in her character. To benefit others 
was ever her study, and among the sources of her 
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Farmer. 


The tendency of 





purest pleasures. Her heart was the seat of pure 
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and warm affections. Her friends and acquaintances 
were ever met by her, with a warmth, and cordiality, 
which gave them complete confidence in the gen- 
uineness of her regard. She held the rites of a gen- 
erous hospitality, in high estimation. Placed in cir- 
cumstances to warrant their liberal indulgence, she 
always delighted in the exercise of her benevolent 
sympathies for the needy and unfortunate; and ia her 
deeds of charity, the Savior’s direction was not for- 
gotten,—‘ let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.’” In her words and actions, her true 
spirit and character were manifest. Sincerity she 
classed among the noblest virtues. Her devotedness 
to her family, was that of the enlightened, judicious 
and most affectionate ,friend; and her memory is 
justly embalmed in their hearts. A conscientious 
disciple of Christ; she walked worthy of her holy 
vocation. Unitarian in her views of religion, she 
had not a particle of sectarian bitterness, but rejoiced, 
through life, and on her dying bed, to greet with the 
warinth of christian love, all of whatever name, who 

manifested the spirit of Christ. She studied to make 
Christ her pattern; and rarely, we believe, has it 

been the lot of humanity to furnish a nearer resem- 

blance than her character presented. Her faith in 

religion, attended her throngh life : sustained her in 

her last illness, and shone forth in the perfect resig- 

nation and trust, with which she bowed to the ap- 

pointments of Heaven. She died strong in the hope 
of a happy immortality. 

This imperfect sketch has not been drawn by a 
stranger to her, The writer has long kuown, vene- 
rated and loved her; and is convinced that all who 
enjoyed her acquaintance, will acquit him of using 
the language of exaggeration. 





CONGRESS. 








In the Senate, Dec. 21, the day was spent in dis- 
cussing the subject of the currency in the District of 
Columbia. 


In the House, Dec. 21, after the reading of the 
journal, Mr Patton, of Va. rose, and asked leave to 
offer a resolution to the effect that all petitions, me- 
morials, and other papers referring to the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade—or the purchasing, 
selling, and transferring of slaves in the states and 
territories of the United States, be laid on the table 
without being read, printed, debated, or relerred, and 
that no farther action whatever shall be had thereon. 

Mr Adams objected. 

The resolution was finally submitted, and the pre- 
vious question moved. Atter a warm contest, on the 
part of Mr Adams to obtain a hearing, the resolution 
was adopted, by a vote of 129 yeasto 62 nays. In 
ordering the yeas and nays, when the name of Mr 
Adams was called, he rose and with great emphasis 
said, ‘ I hold the resolution to be a violation of the 
constitution of the United States—of the right of my 
constituents, and of the people of the United States 
to petition—and of my right to freedom of speech as 
a member of the House.’ 

While the ex-president was pronouncing these 
words, the cries to order trom the chair, and all parts 
of the House, were absolutely deafening ; but he 
persisted until he finished his declaration. 

The Speaker then said the member from Massa- 
chusetts had violated the rules, and must take his seat. 

Mr Adams, having finished what he had to say, 
took his seat. 

The roll having been called, Mr Adains asked that 


his answer might be inserted on the journal. 
The ehatr said this was out of order. 


Mr Adams then asked that the journal might show 
he had made the request; and also show what re- 
ply was made by the chair. This was ordered. 


In the Senate, on Friday the day was taken up in 
discussing the bili to restrain the circulation of small 
notes in the district of Columbia. 

The Senate adjourned to Tuesday, Dec. 26th. 


In the House, on Friday reports were received 
from comn:ittees. The following bills were also re- 
ported. 

A bill making appropriations for fortifications for 
the year 1838. A bill for the support of the army. 

A bill from the Senate for the remission of duties 
on goods destroyed by fire in the city of New York, 
without amendment. 

These bills were referred to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union. 

Bills were also reported for the reorganization of 
the Treasury department;—allowing a drawback on 
imported hemp;--and making appropriation for the e- 
rection o# a marine hospital at Portland harbor, Maine. 

The remainder of the day was spent in private 
business. 

The House then adjourned over to Tuesday next. 


Inthe Senate, Tuesday, Dec. 26, this being the 
day made the special order for the renewal of the 
abolition contest,—otherwise for the re-presentation 
of the Vermont Resolutions ;—but immediately after 
reading the journal, Mr Swift rose and said, in com- 
pliance with the wish of many Senators now absent, 
he should postpone the presentation of the resolutions 
till some early day, when the Senate should be full. 

The subject of the currency in the District occu- 
pied the Senate to-day. 


, In the House, Tuesday, Dec. 26, after the read- 
ing of the journal, Mr Campbell of S.C. called the 
attention of the House to the statements of a writer 
in some of the newspapers, of the agency which he 
had in calling the meeting ef the Southern members, 
during the last week. The article stated that he, Mr 
Campbell, called upon the Southern members to as- 
semble in the Committee Room of the Committee of 
Claims, for the purpose of ‘ devising measures for the 
dissolution of the Union.’ The House well recullect- 
ed, no doubt, that in giving notice of the meeting, he 
made no allusion to a dissolution of the Union. The 
results of the meeting were known, and could not be 
regarded as tending, in any degree, to distract the 
harmony of the Union, but rather to preserve it. He 
had made this statement at the request of several 
members who felt themselves aggrieved by the pnb- 
lication. 

The day was principally occupied in discussions on 
the reference of a memorial of the New York Peace 
Society. 

Mr Glasecock, of Geo. in the course of some re- 
marks, spoke in strong language of the manner of 
doing business in the House.—Members were here 
engaged in carrying on a warfare more suited to per- 
sonal combatants, than to a public assembly.—Com- 
mittees were bandying epithets between each other, 
and engaged in personal contests, instead of discuss- 
ing matters of a public nature. 











MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 














The different branches of the General Court 
met at the State House in this city on Wednes- 
day, the 3d inst. 

In the Senate, Myron Lawrence Esq. was 
chosen President, by a vote of 34, in 39. 
Charles C, Calhoun was unanimously chosen 
clerk. 

In the House cf Representatives, Robert C. 
Winthrop was chosen Spesker, and &. S. Cush- 
ing Clerk. 

After the two Houses were organized, and 


had passed orders in regard to the hour of as- 
sembling, and some other minor subjects, they 
adjourned to attend public worship. 

The annual Election sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr Storrs. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, Jan. 4th, the 
President presented the Attorney General’s 
Report, which was read, Jaid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Senate proceeded to the choice of 
Chaplain, and on the votes being taken, it ap- 
peared that the Rev. Ralph Sanger, of Dover, 
was chosen, 

Adjourned to tomorrow morning, 11 o'clock 

In the House, on Thursday, the Monitors 
were appointed, 

A communication was received from the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, through the 
Senate, transmitting a statement of the expen- 
ses attaching to his office for the year 1837, 
with an account of the state of the Treasury, 
on the Ist instant, and a statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the yeur 1837,— 
which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

In the Senate, on Friday, Jan. 5th, the com- 
mittee on the election returns reported that the 
whole number of votes for Governor was 83,838, 
of which 50,565 were for Edward Everett, 
32,987 for Marcus Marton, and 286 scattering ; 
majority for Governor Everett, 17,292. 

The whole number for Lieut. Governor is 
83,802, of which 50,677 are for George Hull, 
32,736 for William Foster, and 389 scattering ; 
majority for Lieut, Gov. Hull, 17,552. 

In the House, on Friday, Jan. 6th, Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody and Rev. E. T. ‘Taylor were 
appointed Chaplains, and Benjamin Stevens was 
re-elected Sergeant-at- Arms, on the part of the 
House. 

No business of much importance was tran- 
sacted in either House on Saturday. 

On Monday 8th. inst. In the Senate this 
morning nothing was done, In the House 
a letter was read from the Rev. E. T. Taylor, 
declining the office of Chaplain. 

The two branches met in convention at 12 0'- 
clock, for the purpose of qualifying the Gover- 
nor and Lieut. Governor elect, and to make 
choice of a Treasurer, a Secretary of State, and 
nine members of the Executive Council. 

The oaths of office were administered to His 
Excellency Edward Everett, and His Honor 
George Hull, by the President of the Senate. 

Hon John P. Bigelow was re-elected Secre- 
tary of State, receiving 402 out of 403 votes. 

Hon. David Wilder was re-elected, Treas- 
urer, receiving 392 out of 395 votes. 

The following gentlemen were chosen Coun- 
cillors, receiving each 330 out of 337 votes: 
William Minot of Boston, Caleb Foote of Salem, 
Sidney Willard of Cambridge, Samuel Mixter 
of New Braintree, John Howard of Springfield, 





Henry Shaw of Lanesborough, Warren Lover- 
ing of Medway, Edward Walcutt of Hopkinton, | 
and David Joy of Nantucket. 

On Tuesday the two Houses met in conven- 
tion to receive a communication from the Gov- 
ernor. 

In the Senate instructions were given to 
several committees. 


In the House the standing committee of the 
House were appointed. 











INTELLIGENCE: 





Exploring Erpedition.—We learn that the Board 
ot Investigation at Washington, heve decided that 
the Frigate Macedonian sha]! not form a part of the 
exploring squadron.— Baltimore Pat. 


Tae New Yorx LeEGtsLtaTureE assembled at 
Albany on Tuesday last. Gov. Marcy’: Message 
occupies over seven columns of the Argus. John 
Tracy, Lieut. Governor, took the chair of the Senate 





at noon, and that body proceeded to pusiness. Lu- 
ther Bradish of Franklin county was elected Speaker 
of the House on the first ballotr 


Texas.—The Congress of Texas has adjourned, 
and all was quieton the 19th ult. Provisions contin- 
ued scarce. 


Mexico.—The New-Orleans Courier of the 26th 
states that alarge body of Indians, having been re- 
cently seen to the south of Tampico, had occasioned 
the assembling of several bodies of troops, which 
were cespatched in pursuit. These are, probably, 
the same forces mentioned by Capt. Mervine, a3 hav- 
ing crossed the Rio Grande. 


It is probably these troops that are referred to in 
the following paragraph, which is founded on ac- 
counts to the 16th received from Texas. 


A battle had been fought near the head waters of 











the Trinity, between a party of rangers and the In- 
dians, which terminated unfavorably to the Texans, 
who, after a desperate resistance, were compelled to 
retreat. The actual captor of Santa Anna, Lieut. A. 
H. Miles, formerly of Richmond, Va., was killed in 
thisengagement. A treaty of peace with the Tou- 
kewa Indians had been entered into by the Texan 
Government. The condition of the country is de- 
scribed to be prosperous and flourishing. 


Perils of the Sea..—Mr Greenleaf, editor of the 
Sailor’s Magazine, has kept a register of marine dis- 
a,ters which have come to his knowledge within the 
year, and the resultis appaling. The whole number 
counting only those which resulted in a total loss of 
the vessel, was no less than four hundred and 
ninety, viz: 





Ships and barks, 94 
Brigs, 135 
Schooners, 234 
Sloops, 12 
Steamboats, 15 

Total, 490 


Most of the vessels included in this melancholy 
list, were American. Forty three of them were lost 
towards the close of 1836; but the intelligence of 
their fate was not received here until 1837. Thirty- 
eight were lost in the month of January, fifty-four in 
February, twenty-four in March, thirty in April, 





fiineteen in May, fifteen in June, forty-two in July, 
fitty in August, thirty-two in September, forty-three | 
in October, forty-three in November, and six in De- ; 
cember. The precise time when the remaining ves. 
sels were lost could not be satisfactorily ascertained * 
Inthe above named vessels, (says the Sailor's 
Magazine,) one thousand two hundred and ninety 
five lives are reported to be lost. This probably is 
but a part of the whole, for in many instances the 
crew are spoken of as missing, and in other cases 
nothing is said, where, perhaps, there was a total loss. 
Surely what is done for sailors should be donc quick - 
ly.—WV. Y. Journal of Commerce. ‘ 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr Parkman, Mr William 
Loud to Miss Sarah Tenney. . 

In Grafton on the first inst, by Rev. Cazneau Pal- 
frey, Mr John Whitney to Miss Harriet Bruce, 
daughter of Joseph Bruce, of G. 

In Hubbardston by Rev. Wm H. Kinsley, Mr Jo- 
seph C. Murdoc to Miss Julia Greenwood. 
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DEATHS. 

















In this city, on Sunday evening last, Mrs Phebe, 
relict of the late Mr John Gibson, 62. 

In Quincy, Gen, Thomas Taylor, 48. 

In Cummington, Ms. suddenly, of apoplexy, on 
Friday Dec. 22d Mrs Anna Whitmarsh, aged 76, 
widow olf the late Dea. J. W. of that town. 

In Washington, suddenly, Mr Wliliam Elliot, Sur- 
veyor of that city.64; he was the founder of the 








Washington City Gazette, in 1813. 


WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 

The tenth Lecture will be delivered on Tues- 
day evening at 7 o’clock by Rev. John 8. 
Dwight. 
~ Subject—Music a Branch of Popular Educa- 
tion. 

Tickets may be had at the door, 





SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 


An Anniversary Celebration of the Sunday School 
connected with the South Congregational Society 
(The Rev. Mr Motte’s) will take place at the Chureh 
on Sunday Evening, January 14th at 7 o’clock. 
Addresses are to be given by William P. Jarvis and 
Rev. J. T. Sargent, and several appropiiate hymns 
to be sung. 

All who feel interested are invited to attend. 

















K RUSSELL’S next Lecture, in his present 
course on English Literature at Chauncy Hall, 
is on Saturday evening, (13th) at 7 o’clock. Sub- 
ject, the Poetry of Milman. 
Tickets for the course, or for single evenings, may 
by obtained at the bookstore of Mr Ticknor, or at 
the door of the Hall j 13 


18383—P ERIODICALS, REVIEWS, &C. 
‘| HE subscribers are Publishers or Agents for 
nearly all the popular Periodicals published in 
in the United States—numbers of most of which may 
be seen at their rooms. Among them are the follow- 
ing, nearly all of which commence new volumes 
with the present number;— = ' 
Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany, edit- 
ed by Prof. Andrews, Rev. J. Abbott, Rev. N. Ad- 
ams, Rev. H. Winslow, Rev. J. 8S. C. Abbott, and 





other gentlemen—48 pages 8vo. monthly, $2 00 
Knickerbocker, 5 00 
Awerican Monthly Magazine, 5 00 
North American Review 5 00 


New York Review and Quarterly Chureh 
Journal— edited by Prof. Henry 5 00 
American Jurist and Law Magazine 5 00 
American Medical Library and Intelligencer, 
3328 pages per annum 10 00 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, of the 
best new and entertaining books,weekly, con- 


taining 840 pages per annum, for 5 00 
Gentleman's Magazine, edited by H.E.Burton 
Femily Magazine, 40 pages monthly 150 


Reprints—Edinburg, London Quarterly, 
Westminster, and Foreign Quarterly Reviews 
each $3, the four together $8 — Black wood’s 
Magazine $5, the Metropolitan $0, the two 
together $8 

Lady’s Book, edited by Mrs S. J. Hale and 
Miss Leslie—plate of Fashion and two pieces 
of Music in each number 3 00 

j 13 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


OWEN’S Picture of Boston, or the Citizen’s and 
Stranger’s Guide ; to which is affixed, the An- 

nals of Boston. New edition with plates. 

History of Ferdinand and Isabella. By W. H. 
Prescott, octavo. 

Woman as she should be. By Rev. H. Winslow. 

Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, 
Siam, and Muscat, in the U. 8. sloop of war Peacock, 
Capt. Gelsinger commander. By Edinund Roberts. 
Just published and for sale at TICK NOR’S, corner 
of Washington and School streets. jan 13 


NIMAL Magnetism, Part 3 —Practical instruc- 

tion in Animal Magnetism. By J. P. F. Deleuze. 
With Notes by the translator, referring to cases in 
this country. In three parts. Part 3d, this day re- 
ceived at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
Schoo! sts. jan 13 


MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
"‘DARLEY’s Magazine, 40 pages each month, tor 
$1, with a very large number of fine wood en- 
giavings, delivered to subscribers in Boston free of 
expense, and subscriptions received for all parts ot 
the country, by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. j13 


PALFREYS LECTURES. 
CADEMICAL Leetures on the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and Antiquities, by J. G. Paltrey. First 

vol. will be published on Monday next, by JAMES 

MUNROE §& CO-, 184 Washington street, where 

subscribers are requested to call for their copies. 

jis 

‘LJ OURS OF DEVOTION, translated by Morriss 
Mattson, Second American, from the thir- 

teenth German edition. Forsale by JAMES MUN- 

ROE & CO. j13 




















NEW BOOKS, 
AMB’S Life and Works, 2 vols 


The Love Token, by Miss Sedgewick 
City of the Sultan, by Miss Pardoe 
Southern Matron, by Mrs Gilman 
Southey’s Cowper, 15 vols complete 
Joanna of Naples, by Miss Park 
Animal Magnetism, part 2 
Fresh supply just received, and for sale by 
jis JAMES MUNROE & CO. 





HEAP MEDICAL READIMG.—Dunglison’s. 


Medical Library, furnishing enitre works at one 
tenth the common price, on large open type and good 
paper. About twenty entire Medical Treatises were 
printed during the first six months, besides more than 
500 pages miscellaneous matter. 

Brodie on Nervous Afifections, whieh costs 8 1,75. 
was furnished in the Library for 12 1-2 cts, and oth- 
er works in the same ratio, $10 per annum, 3328 
pages. WEEKS,JORDAN & CO. N.E. Publishers 


A MAGNETISM, Part 3.—Practical. 
- Instruction in Animal Magnetism. By J. P. F. 
Deleuze, with notes by the translator reterring to 
cases in this country. For sale by WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CO. 121 Washington street jan 18 
NEW BOOKS, 
A FRESH supply of the following this day recei- 
ved—Lamb’s Works, complete, including his 
Letters and Life ; Stevens’s Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt, Arabia Petrea, &c.; Miss Sedgwick’s Love 
Token for Children; Live and Let Live ; Rich Poor 
Man and Poor Rich Man, by the same author—at 
— JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington street. 
jk 


HE BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
1. January 1838, 

The subscriber will publish on the first day of 
January 1838—‘The Boston Quarterly Review.’ 
No. 1, for January 1838. This work is devoted to 
Religion, Politics, Philosophy, and general literature, 
and is open to the free discussion of all topics of gen-~ 
eral permanent interest, &c. 

CONTENTS OF NO. I. 

Introductory Remarks 

Christ before Abraham 

Whittier’s Poems 

Democracy 

Baeon’s Poems 

Philosophy and common sense 

Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa Oration 

N. B. Subseriptions solicited. BENJAMIN H. 
GREENE, Publisher 124 Washington st. 

3tis d 30 


ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 98. for 
January.--Contents. 
Cooper’s Novels and Travels. 
Cicero 
Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb. 
Hoffinan’s Course of Legal Study 
De Quincy’s Life of Raphael 
Grund’s Americans 
Constitutional Law 
Greene’s Tales from the German 
The Discovery of America by the Northmen 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella 
Critical Notices 
Editor’s Note 
Quarterly List at New Publications 
OTIS, BROADERS & CoO: 
147 Washington. street, 


RELIGIOUS BOORS. 
, ee following religious books are particularly re- 
commended as presents for the coming year. 

Memoir of Rev. Bernard Whitman, with a por- 
trait. 

The true Believer’s Defence against charges pre- 
fered by Trinitarians,for not believing im the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ,the Trinity &c. by Chas. Morgridge, 
minister of the Ist Christian churchin New Bedtord, 

Sephora, a Hebrew Tale. 

The Christian Keepsake, an annual for 1838. 

The Path of Peace. 

The Sunday Schoo! Guide, just published, 

















jan 6 





The Teacher’s Present. do da 
Also a great variety of books for children, suita 
ble for presents ° 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 


dec 30 124 Washington st. 
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THE NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
BY REV. W. B. 0, PEABODY. 
How fast the rushing files of years 
Move on their stern array ! 
The messengers of joy and tears, 
Of rising or decay. 
While many a weary heart grows cold 
To see how soon their tale told; 
The young heart wakes—the young eye seems 
To catch new brightness from the gleams 
Of glorious and reviving dreams 
That crown the New Year's day. 


This day reminds us of the past! 
When young existence ran, 

A radiant current, bright and fast, 
Before the storms began, 

And threw the shadows of their wrath 

Across the brightness of our path ; 

To cloud the visions sweet and strange 

Of youthful fancy in its range, 

Ard teach us what a dreary change 
It is to be a man. 


Bright is the good old winter blaze 
The high remembrance burns, 
Soon as our glimpse of early days 
The weary soul discerns. 
The rising ot the New Year’s sum 
Bring back those pleasures one by one ; 
The early * wish,’—the glad reply 
Of little voices ringing high 
Before the dawn was in the sky; 
The very sound returns! 


And all that day the sparkle played 
In every youthful eye, 
The stern old teacher kindly laid 
His week day terrors by. 
The New Year’s wish was warmly given; 
There was no chill save that of heaven, 
To check the free ans joyous glow 
Of young emotions in their flow ! 
And even the wild winds mourned low 
Through all the frozen sky. 


And when around the sounding blaze 
The evening circle spread, 
The firelight cast on every face 
Its deep and radiant red. 
We talked of darkness and its powers, 
Of ghosts that walked in shivering towers ; 
Till listening to the tales of wonder 
Each sound was hke the startling thunder, 
And our young heart was rent assunder 
In that delighted dread. 


Like one who from a distant land 
Returns his home to see, 

And starts, to see the stranger stand 
Beneath his father’s tree ; 

To us the coming New Year’s day 

Tells but of pleasures past away. 

The day witbout the joy returns ; 

The fire, but not the bosom burns, 

And there the spirit sadly learns 
What life was meant to be. 


The dial-hands of heaven sublime 
Wheel round their brilliant way 
And point to man the lapse of time, 
While man grows old and grey. 
His joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Are sinking in the grave of years ; 
But this dark prospect is not all, 
And though the shades of evening fall 
He yet may hear a heavenly call 
To hail a New Year’s day. 


_— ———— CT 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE 


HUNT. 


ANGEL. 
BY LEIGH 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase! ) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing ina book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold: 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

« What writest thou 2? The vision rais’d its head, 


And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 





en a ee 


7 - ’ 
Answer’d, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ | 


said Abou 
Abou spoke more low, 


* And is mine one ?’ « Nay, not so, 
Replied the angel. 
But cheerily still ; and said, «I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men,’ 
The angel wrote and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And shew’d the names whom tove of God had bless’d, 


And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 
BY MARY COLLING. 

The brakes with golden flowers were crown’d, 

And melody was heard around, 

When near a stream, a dew-drop shed 

{ts lustre on a violet’s head. 

While trembling to the breeze it hung, 

The streamlet, as it roll’d along, 

The beauty of the morn confess’d, 

And thus the sparkling pearl address’d :— 


«Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness; 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedew’d by thee: 
Thy lustre with a gem inight vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye.’ 


‘ You may rejoice, indeed, *tis true, 
Replied the radiant drop of dew. 

« You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove ; 
But when the sun ascends on high, 
Its beam will draw me to the sky ; 
And, I must own my humble power, 
I’ve but refresh’d a humble flower!’ 


« Hold!’ cried the stream, ‘ nor thus repine, 
For well "tis known a power divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Hath made the dew-drop and the streain. 
Tho’ small thou art (I that allow,) 

No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou ; 
Thou hast refresh’d an humble flower, 

And done according to thy power. 

All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author form’d them all. 

This thought may all repinings quell, 
What serves His purpose serves Hiin well.’ 


From the New Hanipshire Spectator. 
PRAYER. 


The smiling sky is ever bright, 
The earth is fair with flowers, 
There comes no night, there falls no blight, 
On childhood’s blissful hours— 
Then pray,—Heaven sees no sight so fair 
As happy childhood bowed in prayer. 
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The summer dew, the rainbow’s hue 
Are pure and lovely things— 
And youth hath dreams as lovely too, 
As pure imaginings ; 
They pass away, they pass away, 
What charm can stay them? Koeel and pray. 
Then comes the time of busy schemes, 
And man must earn a name; 
His morning thoughts, his midnight dreams 
Are wealth, and power, and fame ; 
Ifeaven heeds them not—one humble prayer 
Weuld be a better passport there. 


Age, thou art winter, cold and drear, 
Without the hope of spring ; 
Thy strengths gone, thy leat is sere, 
Thy roet is withering ; 
And earth has nothing worth thy care,— 
Yet pray,—for heaven is won by prayer. 
CorRNELIA, 





MIS 


——— a 


CELLANEOUS. 





STORY OF THE BACK-ROOM WIN. 
DOW, 

We live in a world of busy passions, Love 

and Hate, Sorrow and Joy, in a thousand 


shapes are forever near us, Death is at our 


THE 


threshold. Life springs up almost at our feet, 
Our neighbors are ‘ Exultations, Agonies!’ 


And yet we seem to live on, ignorant of all. 
Could we but unroof (Asmodens-like) the 
houses which, day after day, present towards 
us so insensible an aspect, what marvels might 
we not disclose! What fruitful thoughts, what 
radiant visions, would throng into our brain! 
The mystery of human conduct would lie un- 
veiled. Weshould see and know all men tru- 
ly. We should see the miser, the spendthrift, 
the scholar, the toiling artisan, the happy bride, 
and the girl deserged, (like the people in the 
palace of truth,) all contributing their share to 
the unknown romance, which Time is forever 
weaving round us, As it is, each of them spins 
out bis Jittle thread, and dies; almost unknown, 
and soon forgotten; unless some curious acci- 
dent should arise, to extend his influence into 
another region ; or to hold his § fame’ in sus- 


pension, twenty years after his coffin has been | 


lowered into the dust. 

It was some such chance as I have just ad- 
verted to, that threw into our knowledge cer- 
tain facts regarding a neighboring family, which 
else had probably slipped quietly into oblivion, 
You will observe, that what I am now about to 
relate, is almost literally, a fact. 

Some years ago, we lived, as you know, in 

Square. The room in which we usu- 
ally dwelt was at the back of the house. It 
Was spacious, and not without some pretensions 
to the graceful; the marble chimney piece be- 
ing distinguished by a painting by Cipriani, 
whilst on the ceiling were scattered some of 
the conventional elegancies of Angelica Kaouff- 
man. From the windows which occupied the 
northern extremity of the room, we looked, (to 
the left of a large oriental plane) upon the back 
of a crescent of houses,—the points of the arc 
receding from us. I[ 
merely to recall] to your mind our precise 
position, 

In the centre of this crescent. was a house 
which had for a long time been untenanted, 
Whilst its neighbor dwellings were all busy 


with life and motion, this only, was for some | 


reason deserted. We were beginning to spe- 


culate on the cause of this accident, and to | 


pity the unhappy landlord, whose pockets were 
lamenting the lack of rent, when suddenly,— 
it was on an April morning—we perceived for 
the first time, signs of change, The windows 
of the deserted mansion were opened, and 
workmen were seen bustling about in different 
rooms. There was an air of preparation, evi- 
dently, which announced an incoming tenant. 
‘Well,’ said ——, ‘at last that unhappy 


man has discovered some one bold enongh to | 


take his haunted house; or, perhaps after 
all, he is merely endeavoring to decoy the un- 


wary passenger? We shall see.’ 


A few weeks determined the question: for | 


after the house hed been duly cleansed and 


beautified, and the odor of the paint suffered to | 


fade away, various articles of furniture were 


brought into the rooms.—These were of mod- | 
erate price, and explained to us that the new | 
tenant was a person of respectable station, but | 


We began to feel a wish to know 
Our interest 


not rich, 
‘what manner of man’ he was. 


in the once empty house had received a new | 


impulse ; and we looked out, day after day, for 
the stranger’s arrival. 

At last, a young man, of lively and agreeable 
presence, was one morning seen giving direc- 
tions to a female servant, about the disposition 
of the furniture, This was evidently the mas- 
ter of the mansion. He stayed for half an 
hour, then departed ; and he repeated his short 
visit daily. [le was probably a clerk in some 
public office,—a merchant, or a professional 
man,—whose time was required elsewhere. 
But, why did he not reside there? That was 
a problein that we strove to solve in vain! In 
the end he went away altogether. 

‘ Each morn we missed him in the accustomed room.’ 

And no one, except the solitary maid, was 
seen. 
to let in the vernal May ; closing them at night; 
rubbing with a delicate hand the new furniture; 
gazing at the unknown neighborhood, or sitting 
listlessly in the afternoon, ‘imparadised’ in 
rustic dreams, she appeared to be the sole spirit 
of the spot. It was not the ‘ genius loci’ which 
we had reckoned upon. Our imaginations were 
not satisfied ; and we looked forward confident- 
ly for another comer, 

We were not disappointed. After the lapse 
of a fortnight from the young man’s departure, 
our inquisitive eyes discovered him again, He 
was sitting at breakfast with a lacy by his side. 
Pretty, young, neat, and attired from head to 
foot in white, she was evidently a bride. We 
rushed at once upon this conjecture; and cer- 
tain tender manifestations, on the husband’s 
leave taking, confirmed us in our opinion. He 
went away, and she, left to herself, explored, 
as far as we could observe, all the rooms of the 
house, Every thing was surveyed with a pa- 
tient admiration ; every drawer opened ; the lit- 
tle book-case contemplated, and its slender 
rows of books all, one by one, examined, Fi- 
nally, the maid was called up, some inquiries 
made, and the survey recommenced, 

The lady had now some one to encourage 
her open expressions of delight. We could 
almost fancy that we heard her words—‘ How 
beautiful this is! What a comfortable sofa! 
What a charming screen! How kind, how 
good, how considerate of " It was al- 
together a pretty scene. 

Let us pass over the autumn and winter 





mention these things, | 


Throwing open the windows at morning, | 


months. During a portion of this time, we our-| 
selves were absent in the country; and, when 
at home, we remember but little of what hap- 
;pened, There was little or no variety to re- 
|mark upon; or, possibly, our curiosity had be- 
come abated, 

At last, Spring came, and with it came a 
thousand signs of cheerfulness and life. The 
plane put forth its tender leaves, the sky grew 
blue overhead (even in London); and the win- 
dows of the once melancholy house shone 
blusiting with many flowers, So May passed ; 
aud June came on, with its air all rich with 
roses. But the lady? Ah! her cheek -now 
waxed pale, and her step grew weak and fal- 
tering. Sometimes she ventured into her small 
garden (when the sun was full upon it); at oth- 
er times she might be seen, wearied with nee- 
dle-work, or sitting languidly alone ; or when 
her husband was at home (before and after bis 
hours of business) she walked a little, leaning 
on him for support, His devotion increased 
with ber infirmity. It was curious to observe 
how love had tamed the high and frolicsome 
spirit of the man, <A joyous and perhaps com- 





mon manner became serious and refined, The 
weight of thought lay on him—the responsibil- 
ity of love, It is thus that in some natures, 
Love is wanting to their full developement. 
It raises and refines, and magnifies the intellect 
which else would remain trivial and prostrate. 
From a seeming barrenness, the human mind 





| 





| Springs at once into fertility—from vaguetess 
|into character—from dullness into vigor and 
beauty, under the ‘charming wand of Love. 
| But let us proceed. 

On a glittering night in August, we saw 





| lights flashing about the house, and people hur- 
| tying up and down, as on some urgent occasion. | 
By degrees the turmult subsided ; the passings | 
backwards and forwards became less frequent | 
and at last tranquillity was restored. A single | 
light, burning in an upper window, alone told | 
that some one kept watch threughout the night. | 
The next morning the knocker of the house | 
was (we were told) shrouded in white leather 1 


and the lady had brought her husband a child! 
We drank to its health in wine. 
| Fora few days, quiet hung upon the house. 
But it was doomed speedily to depart. Hurry 
and alarm came again. Lights were seen once 
|more flickering to and fro, The physician’s 
|carriage was heard. It came—and departed. 
|The maid row held her apron to her eyes. 
The husband, burying his face in his hands, | 
| strove (how vainly!) to hide a world of grief. | 
| Ere long, the bedroom window was thrown | 
; open—the shutters of the house were closed— 
and in a week, a hearse was at the door. The 
| mystery was clear—she was dead ! 
| She died! No poet ever wove around her 
| the gaudy tissue of his verse. The grave she | 
|sleeps in is probably nothing more than the! 
|}common mould, Her name even is unknown. | 
| Bnt what of this ?—She lived, and died, and 
}was lamented, The proudest can boast of lit. | 
'tle more. She made the light and happiness 
|of one moral creature, fond and fragile as her- | 
)seif. And for a name—a tomb—alas! for all 
| the purposes of love, nothing is wanted save a | 
little earth—nothing but to know the spot | 
where the beloved one rests forever, We fear, | 
‘indeed, to give the creature whom we have | 
hoarded in our hearts to the deep and ever | 
shifting waters—to the oblivion of the sea! | 
We desire te know where it is that we have | 
laid our fading treasures. Otherwise the _pil- 
grimage is as easy (and as painful) to the sim- | 
ple churchyard hillock, as to the vault in which | 
a king reposes. The gloomy arches of stately | 
j 
| 
{ 
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| 
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| 





{ 

| tombe-—what are they to the grandeur of the 
| overhanging Ueavens! and the cold and ghast- 
| ly marble, how poor and hideous it is, in com- 
parison with the turf whereon many a daisy 
grows! 


| The child survived. The cares lately ex- 
hausted on another, were now concentrated on 
a little child. The solemn doctors came, and | 
prescribed for it, and took their golden fees. 
The nurse transferred to it her ready smiles. 
The services which the mother purchased, were 
now the property of another claimant. Even 
ithe father turned toward it all of his heart 
which was notin the grave, It was part of 
her, who had strewn sunshine in his path ; and 
he valued it accordingly. 

But all would not do. A month—éa little | 
month’~-and the shutters were again closed. 
Another funeral followed swiftly upon the last. 
| The mother and her child were again together. 


From this period a marked change arose in 
i the man’s character, The grief which had 
bowed him down at his wife’s death (relieved a 
little by the cares which he bestowed upon her 
child) now changed to a sullen or reckless 1n- 
| difference, In the morning he was clouded 
| and oppressed ; but at night a mad and disson- 
}ant jollity (the madness of wine) usurped the 
| place of his early sorrow, His orgies were 
(often carried into the morning. Sometimes he 
| drank with wild companions; sometitnes he was 
}seen alone, staggering towards the window, 
| stupid and bloated, ere the last light of the au- 
|tumn sunset concealed him from our sight. 
| There were steadier intervals, indeed, when 
| reflection would come upon him—perhaps re- 
Peoatee when he would gaze with a grave (or 
| oftener a sad) look upon the few withered flow- 
, ers that had once flourished in his gay window. 
What was he then thinking of? Of vanish- 
'ed hopes and happy hours? Of her? her pa- 
| tence, her gentleness, her deep untiring love ? 
| Why did he not summon up more cheerful vis- 
}ions? Where was his old vivacity, his young 
}and manly spirit? The world offered the same 
allurements as before, with the exception of 
one single joy. Ah! but that was all, That 
was the one hope, the one thought, that nad 
grown vast and absorbed all others. That was 
|the mirror which had reflected happiness a 
thousand ways. Under that influence, the 
present, the past—the bright to come—all nad 
seemed to cast back upon him the picture of 
| innumerable blessings, He had trod ‘ even in 
dreams upon a suany shore.’ And now ———-! 
But why prolong the pain and disgrace of 
the story? Ile fell from step to step. Sick- 
ness was on his body; despair was in his mind. 
He shrank and wasted away, ‘old before his 
time ;’? and might have subsided into a paralysed 
cripple or a moody idiot, had not Death (for 
once a friend) come suddenly to him S- 
cued him - further tan ese 
He died, as his wife and child had died be- 
fore him, The same signs were there——the 
unnatural quiet—the closed shutters~-and the 








funeral train.—But all, in their time disap- 
peared. And in a few weeks, workmen came 
thronging again to the empty house;—the 
rooms were again scoured-—the walls heautifi- 











ed. The same board, which two years before 





had been nailed to the wall, with the signifi- | 
‘cant words, *T’o Let’ upon it, was again fixed | 
there. It seemed almost as though the old | 
time had returned again ; and that the interval | 
was nothing but a dream. 

And is this all? Yes, this is all. I wish 
that I could have crowned my little tale with 
a brighter ending, But it was not to be. I 
wish even that I could have made it more he- 
roic, or have developed some grand moral for 
your use. As it is, it contains little beyond 
the common threadbare story of human life— 
first hope. and then enjoyment, and then sorrow, 
all ending quietly in the grave. It is an an- 
cient tale. ‘The vein runs through man’s many 
histeries, Some of them may present seeming 
varjeties—a life without hope or joy—or a ca- 
reer beginning gaily, and running merrily to its 
close, But this is because we do not read the 
inner secrets of the soul—the thousand thou- 
sand small pulsations, which yield pain or plea- 
sure to the human mind. Be assured, that 
there is no more an equality in the heart, than 
in the ever moving ocean. 

You will ask me to point out something from 
which you may derive a profitable lesson. Are 
you to learn how to regulate your passion! to 
arm your heart with iron precepts ? to let in 
neither too much love, nor sorrow ? and toshut 
out all despair?—Some wise friend will tell you 
that you may learn never to lean too much on 
others; for that thereby you lose your inde 
pendent mind. ‘To be the toy of a woman— 
to rest your happiness on the existence of a 


ENGLISH ANNUALS, FOR 1838. 
P INDEN’S TABLEAUX. Royal 4to., morocco, 
» with 12 splendid engravings. Edited by Mary 

Russell Mitford. 

Pearls of the East; or, Beauties of Laila Rookh. 
12 Portraits of Female Characters. Immperial 4to. 
(A new Annnal.) ’ 

Flowers of Loveliness. Twelve groups oi Female 
Figures, emblematic of Flowers ; designed by va- 
rious artists; with Poetical Hlustrations by L. BE. L. 

Flora’s Getns; or, the Parterre 12 Bouquets, 
drawn and Colored fron Nature. By James An 
drews. Royal 4to. (A beautiful book.) a 

Drawing Room Scrap-book, 36 Plates—4to. With 
poetical [Illustrations by L. E. L. 

Fisher’s Oriental Keepsake ;.or, Syria and the 
Holy Land. 4to. 37 Plates—splendid 

Italy, France, and Switzerland. From original 
drawings by Samuel Prout, F. S.-A., and J. D. Har- 
ding; with descriptions of the plates by Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 92 Plates—splendid. 

Gage d’Amitie; or, Midland Counties Tourist. 
73 plates. Ato. 

Heath’s Beauties and Costumes; a series of Fe- 
male Figures in the Dresses of all Times and Na. 











R ADAM CLARKE’S COMM ENTARY O 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, This 
vast Kneyclopedia ot Divine and Human Knowledge 
and cf unrivalled claims to profound learning and 
correct Biblical research and criticism is uow pub- 
lished in the city of Baltimore by John J. Harrod 


Agent, in 4 super royal octavo vols. Price in full 
binding lettered 813. per copy—in ealt super extra 


gilt $24. The humerous editions of this work trom 
the European and American press, furnish incontes. 
tible evidence of its just claims to pre-eminence and 
unprecedented popularity. It now forms a work of 
reference to the most intelligent and popular Divines 
and other readers in the great Protestant communit hig 
This edition is the only one which contains the — 
quent review of the celebrated Rev. J. £, 
of England, of the life and abundant fiterary and re. 
ligious labor of the untiring and snecesstul Bible ex. 
positor and Evangelical ministery of Jesus Christ. 

A liberal discount to ministers will be made of 20 
per cent. Orders to be forwarded to the publishers 
Messrs. Appleton & Co.; Collins, Keese & Co. - 
Robinson, Pratt & Co. ; Leavitt, Lord & Co, . and 
Messrs. Harpers, New York :— Messrs. Desilver, 
Thomas & Co,; Urivh Hunt; Kay, & Brothers ; 
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tions. 12 Engravings, by the first artists ; executed 
under the superintendence of Mr Chas. Heath. 4to. 

Children of the Nobility; a series of highly fin- 
ished Engravings; by Coarles Heath. With poeti 
cal Iilustrations. Edited by Mrs Fairlie. Ato. 

Oriental Annual; or Scenes in India. By the Rev 
Hobart Caunter, B. D.; with 22 splendid Engra- 
vings. 

Authors of England. 

Ryall’s Dreams of Beauty. 
gravings 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual. By Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. velvet. 19 superb Engravings. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty. With beautifully tinish- 
ed Engravings, from drawings by the first Artists. 
Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 


15 Plates, 4to.--splendid. 
4to’ Splendid En- 








fragile girl, whom the breath of the east wind 
may blow into the dust, is any thing but the | 
act of a wise man. And to grieve for her when | 
dead—to sigh for what is irrecoverable! What | 
can be more useless? All this can be proved, | 
by every rule of logic. 

For my part, I can derive nothing for one 
from imy story, except, perhaps, that it may | 
teach you, like every tale of human suffering, | 
to sympathise with your kind. And this, me- | 
thinks, is better, and possibly quite as necessa- | 
ry, as any high wrought or stern example, | 
which shuts the heart up, instead of persuading | 
it to expand, which teaches pradence instead | 
of love; and reduces th2 aim of a good man’s | 
life toa low and sordid mark, which all aoa! 
able, and most of us too well contented to | 
reach. 

We should not commit ourselves to the fields 
and inhale the fresh breath of the spring, mere- 
ly to gain strength to resume our dry calcula- | 
tions, or to inflict hard names upon simple | 
flowers. We should not read the sadness of | 
domestic liistory, merely to extract some pru- | 
dent lesson for ourselves. We should open | 
our hearts, beneath these great influences, and | 


endeavor to learn that we possess the right, the 
power, nay, the wish (though it may sleep,) of | 
doing good to others, to a degree that we little | 
dream of. 

So persuaded am I of this truth, that I have | 
invented a sentence wherein to enshrine it. | 
And I hope that you will not entirely contemn | 
this, until you have given it the consideration 
of a friend.—It is this—* Let but the heart be | 
opened, and a thousand virtues will rush in,’ 

Barry CornnwaLn. | 





ECCENTRIC ADVENTURE. 

The Philadelphia Ledger lately stated on the | 
authority of a friend, that Capt. Shackford of | 
Portsmouth, N, II. once made a passage to Eng- | 
land in a * small open vessel,’ with no other | 
companion than a dog—and when he landed in 
Engiand, he was apprehended on suspicion of | 
piracy. This statemént is exceedingly incor- 
rect. The Capt. Shackford, who is probably 
alluded to, upwards of thirty years ago, sailed 
from Cadiz for Demerara, in a sloop of forty or | 
fifty tons, with no companion, save a dog. He | 
arrived there in safety after a long passage, and | 
brought his vessel to anchor outside the bar, 
His face was unwashed, his chin unshaven, and 
hig hair long and matted—altogether he pre- 
sented an unusual, and not a very prepossessing 
appearance to the officers of the port and the 
pilots, who boarded the vessel. The story | 
which he told, appeared incredible, and he was | 
suspected of having murdered the remainder of 
the crew on the passage, Some ship-masters, 
belonging to Portsmouth, however, on going on 
board, recognized their old acquaintance, not- 
withstanding he was so singularly travestied, 
and vouched for his general good character, and | 
eccentric disposition. He was liberated, and 
allowed to dispose of his cargo consisting en- 
tirely of chalk and wine-vinegar, which he did 
to great advantage, there being a scarcity of 
those articles in Demerara at that time. 

The same Capt. Shackford, some time after 
this, took ‘French leave’ of his wife and chil- 
dren, and wended his way on foot to the ¢ far 
West,’ where in a wild and solitary spot, near 
the banks of the Mississippi he built himself a 
log hut, bearing a close resemblance to the 
cabin of a ship. Here he lived a number of 
years—and what ultimately became of him we 
know not. It may have been him, for aught 
we know to the contrary, who for several years 
past, held the office of Sergeant-at-Arms to the 
Llouse of Representatives in Congress.—Bos- 
ton Mer. Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
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The statements above given are su bstantial- 
ly correct, as we have heard them before stated, 
except the closing intimation of the personage. 
Josiah Shackford, was the name of the intrepid 
captain, mate, cook and ell hands of the vessel. 
He formerly lived in this town, but removed 
some time since to Ohio, where he died six or 
eight years since, at the age of 87 years. He 
was a distant relative of our late respected 
townsman the Sergeant-at-arms.—Portsmouih 
Journal. 











Pg oo BOOKS FOR NEW YEAR PRES- 
ENTS, 

Young Gentleman’s Annual 
Young Lady’s Annual 

Youths Keepsake 

Christmas Gem 

The Nursery Book 

My Little Hymn Book 

Rollo at Play 

Rollo at Work 

Stories and Rhymes for Children 
The Wreath 

Parley’s Picture Book 

Home, by Miss Sedgwick 

A Love Token by Miss Sedgwick 
The Mountain Cottage 

Stories about London 

Fairy Book ~~ 

Sunday School Teacher’s Fresent 
The Boy and the Birds 

The Palfrey’s 

The Stage Coach 

The Sunday School Guide 

The Young Man’s Friend 
Affection’s Gift 
Sketches of a 
Century 





New England Village in the 19th 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


English Annual. 14 Plates. 8vo. Morocco. { 
Jennings’ Landseape Annual; or the Tourist in | 
Spain and Morocco. By Thomas Roscoe. 8vo. | 
| Moroceo. 21 splendid Engravings. 
Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edi- | 
ted by Rev. William Ellis. 16 Plates--highly fin- 





jan 6 Boston Bookstore 134 Washington street. 


ished. 8vo. Morocco. 

Gems of Beauty. Splendid Engravings. 

Also. All the .<merican Annuals, and a great 
variety of Booksin Splendid Bindingsat TICK NOR’S 
Corner of Washington and School streets. 

dec. 30, 


WE ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY 

J F. FOSTER, Agent, invites those who desire | 
J » «an effectual remedy for the dangerous and dis- | 
tressing disease of RUPTURE, to call at his resi- | 
dence, 3095 Washington street, (opposite 264,) up | 
stairs, entrance in the rear, where he is in constant { 
attendance to adapt his Trusses to the particular case | 
of the patient. All individuals can see him alone at } 
any time, at the above place. He has for eighteen 
years past been engaged in the manufacture and 
making use of these instruments, and has applied six 
hundred to persons within two years. Although he 
has not followed it steadily and exclusively, he lias 
made them for himself for eighteen years past, and | 
for individuals to whom he is at liberty to refer. 
Having worn the different kinds of Trusses more or | 
less, that have been offered to the public for the 
twenty years past, from different patent manutacto- | 
ries, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 


} 
different cases that occur; and he has on hand as | 
good Trusses, and will furnish any kind of Truss as } 
cheap, as can be had elsewhere. Any person that 
purchases a Truss at this establishment, if it does not | 
suit, can exchange until they are well suited, with- | 
out extra charge. | 


J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds of Trusses, among which are the Patent Elas- 
tic Spring Truss, with spring pads; Trusses without | 
stee] springs (these give relief in all cases of rupture, 
and in a large portion produce a perfect cure—they | 
can be worn day and night); Improved Hinge and | 


| Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Trusses, made in four | 


different ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints; | 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which, per- 
sons troubled with a decant of the rectum, can ride 
on horseback with perfect ease and safety. Mr. F. 
also makes Trusses for the Prolapsus Uteri, which | 
have answered in cases where pessaries have tailed. 

Suspensary Trusses, Knee Caps, and ‘Back Boards | 
Aca matter of convenij- 








are always kept on hand. } 
ence, and not of speculation, the undersigned will | 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manu- | 
factories, which they can have; if his do not suit | 
them after a fair trial, they can exchange for any of | 


| them :—Dr Hull’s; Read’s Spiral Truss; Randall’s | 


do.; Farr’s do.; Salmon’s Ball and Socket; Sher- | 
man’s Patent; French do; Marsh’s Improved Truss ; | 
Bateman’s do. ; Shaker’s Rocking Trusses: Heintzle- | 
man’s India Rubber Pad, made in Philadelphia; Ivo- | 
ry turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s do., double and sin- 

gle; also Trusses for children of all sizes. } 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Shoes for | 
deformed and crooked feet, and is doing this every 
week, for children and infants in this city, and from | 
out of the city. Specimens of his workmanship may 
be seen at the Manufactory. 

Mr F. will wait on individuals at their houses when 
preferred ; he takes measures of infants at any age, 
and makes Trusses for both donble and single rup- 
tures, which may be worn without pain and incon- 
venience, and which in many cases will produce a 
perfect cure,in the space of six or twelve weeks | 
in such litde children ; he has had occasion to make 
a number of late,the fathers and mothers of whom 
he will refer to, as well as the physicians by whom 
they were recommended to Mr Foster. 

Individuals in this city have been cured of their 
complaints by wearing Trusses of his make for six { 
or twelve months, so as to be able to leave them off; 
although some prefer never to leave off a Truss ea- 
tirely, after having once worn one, as the inconve- | 
nience is but trifling. A good Elastic Spring Truss, | 
made as it ought to be, and well fitted. would be no | 
more trouble than the suspenders. Some of the in- | 

| 


dividuals on whom cures have been effected, he is at 
liberty torefer to.’ He likewise informs individuals 
he will not make their complaints known to any one 
except when he is permitted to refer to them— it be- 
ing a misfortune, and youn, persons do not want their | 
cases known. 

Trusses repaired at the shortest notice. 

(ce Ladies wishing tor any of these instruments { 
will be waited upon by MRS FOSFER, at any of | 
their homes, or at the above place. 

J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent. 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR,\WARREN. 
Boston, Jan 7th, 1835.—Having had occasion toob- 
serve that some persons afflicted with Hernia have | 
suffered much from the want of a skillful workman 
in accommodating Trusses to the peculiarities of their 
cases, { have taken pains to inform myselt ofthe com- 
petency of Mr J. F. Foster, to supply the deficiency 
occasioned by the death of Mr Beath. After some 
months of observation of his work, I am satisfied that 
Mr Foster is well acquainted with the manufacture | 
of these instruments, and ingenious in accommoda- 
ting them tothe variety of cases which occur. | 
feel myself, therefore, called on to recommend him 
to my professional brethren and to the public, asa 
person well qualified to supply their wants in regard 
to these important articles. 
JOHN C. WARREN. 
eoplyi&oa 
NEW BOOKS, 
OR SALE by WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO., 121 
Washington street. 
Further Tribute to the Memory of J. 
Taylor. By W. H. Prescott. 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Prescott, octavo. 
Embassy to the Coasts of Cochin-China, Siam and | 
Muscat. By Edmund Roberts, 
Love Token, new supply. Also. Sam Slick, Gen- 
tleman Jack, Pretensions, Old Commodore, Ernest 
Maltravers, &c. §c. this day received. 
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HE SACRED OFFERING, A Poetical Gift for 
1838. 
—-—‘ Enongh to know 
That at the lonely couch of grief or pain, 
My simple page one passing smile may gain, 
Or kindle in the breast devotion’s glow, ’ 

This day received by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
j6 





NPLENDID ANNUALS.--Gems of Beauty, 
S displayed in a series of highly finished engrav- 
ings of tho Passions, from designs by Parris, with 
fanciful illustrations, in verse--by the Countess of 
Blessington. 

Authors of England.—A series of Medallion 
Portraits of Modern Literary Characters, engraved 
from the works of British Actists, by Achille Collas 
--with illustrative notices, by H. F. Chorley. 

With a general assortment of English and Ameri- 
can Annuals, Works in elegant bindings, &c—-suita- 
ble for Presents. For sale at WEEKS, JORDAN 
§ CO. 121 Washington st. j6 





Henry Perkins, and Hogan & Thompson, Philadet- 
pyia;—Reed & Barber; F. J. Huntington; HH. BP, 
Sumner! Belknap & Hammersty: Burgess & Co.; 
Canfield & Robbins, Hartford, Conn.—Messrs. Dup- 
nie & Peck, New Haven ;—and W. D. TICKNOR, 
Agent, corner of Washington and School sts. Boston. 
is3t jan 6 
OANNA OF NAPLES—By the author of Miri- 
am—Just published, and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 6 j 
HEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 800KS, 
published by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
Butler’s Sermons, 12mo. 
Bowring’s Matins aud Vespers, 18mo. 
Brazer on Divine Influence, 18mo. 
Childhood of Jesus, by J. Farr, 1S8mo. 
Farr’s Child’s Duties and Devotions 18mo 
Farr’s Family Prayers 18mo 
Hildreth’s Lives of the Apostles 18mo 
Locke’s Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles 8vo. 
Norton’s Reasons 12imo 
Paley’s Complete works 6 vols 8vo 
palor’s Natural Theology with I1lnstrations 8vo 
Palfrey’s Sesuiviis ove 
Palfrey’s Sermous 12mo 
farker’s Sermons 8vo 
Parker’s Memoirs 8vo 
Robinson’s Seventeen Discourses 12ino 
Selections from the Scriptures for Adults, 12mo 
Seenes and Characters [lustrating Christian Truth, 
v6 vols 16mo. 
Trial and Self Discipline by Miss Savage 4th ed, 16mo 
The Skeptic, by Mrs Follen 4th ed, 16mo. 
Home, by Miss Sedgwick, 10th edition 16mo 
Gleams of Truth, by Dr Tuckerman 4th edition 16mo 
The Backslider, 3d edition 
Alfred, or the Better Part, by Mrs Hall, 16mo 
Ware’s Sunday Library 4 vols 16mo 
Life of the Savior, by Rev. H, Ware Jr. Sth ed 
Life of Howard, by Mrs Farrar, 16mo 
The Holy Land and its Inhabitants, by S. G. Bulfinch 
Sketch of the Reformation, by Rev. T. B. Fox. 
Tucker’s Light of Nature 4 vols 8vo 
Unitarian, edited by Rev. B. Whitman, 8vo 
Ware’s Letters to Wood’s Svo. 
Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo. 
Whitman’s Letters to Universalists, 12mo 
Worcester’s Friendly Review, 12mo 
Worcester’s Last Thoughts, 12mo 
Brook’s Prayers 12mo 
Hanlets, by Miss Martineau, 2d edition 
Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith Examined and Changed, 
Childhood of Jesus, by Rev. Mr Newell, 3d ed 
New Views by O. A. Brownson 12mo 
Conversations on the gospels by A. B. Alcott, 2v 12mp 
Noyes’ Prophets 3 vols 12ino 
Channings’ Sunday School Sermon 
Meditations for the Sick, by J. Cole, 16mo 
Young Mans Friend by A. B. Muzzey 1é6mo 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Weshington st 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS. 
QINDEN’S Tableaux, imperial quarto, with 12 
large engravings, in green morocco. 

Fisher’s Oriental Keepsake, or Syria and the Holy 
Land. quarto, 37 large engravings. 

Friendship’s Offering, 16 plates. 

Drawing Room Scrap Book, quarto, 36 plates. 

_ Parlor Scrap Book, quarto, 14 large engravings, 
in embossed morocco. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, octavo, 10 
splendid engravings, in morocco, gilt back. 

Oriental Annual, 22 plates, octavo, in morocco gilt. 

Picturesque Annual, 19 plates, royal octavo, in su- 
perb green velvet. : 

English Annuals, 14 plates, octavo, in morocco. 

The Christian Keepsake, English edition, 16 plates 
octavo, in morocco. 

Forget-Me-Not, 11 plates, in morocco. 

Literary Souvenir, 16 plates, octavo, in embossed 
morocco. 

Juvenile Scrap Book. 16 plates. 

Flowers of Loveliness, 12 plates. 

Book of Gems, 46 plates, 200 Poetical articles. 
Together with a general assortment of fine English 
and American Books for Presents. For sale by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & Co., 121 Washington street. 
FOR SALE, IN BRIGHTON, A BOARDING. 

SCHGOL ESTABLISHMENT. 

PEXHE Subseriber, having, for several months past, 

been afflicted with a bronchial difficulty, which 
has nearly deprived him of the use ot his voice, and 
finding no immediate prospect of relief, but ina 
change of business, has been induced by the advice 
of friends and eminent physicians, to relinquish his 
profession as a Teacher, and now offers his situation 
for sale; which consists of a large dwelling-house. 
fitted up for the accommodation of boarders, an acad- 
emy of ample size, and fitteen acres of valuable land, 
well stocked with choice fruit. 

The Schoo! has enjoyed a very liberal share of pub- 
lic patronage during the last eight years, which, so 
faras the Subseriber’s influence extends, will be trans- 
ferred to his successor. It is situated about one third 
of a mile south of the village, and perfectly retired, 
being separated from it by a beautiful grove. If pre- 
ferred, the buildings will be sold with but part of 
the land. Possession given as soon as desired after 
Nov. next. Terms liberal. 

Brighton Sept 29 if JONAS WILDER. 

CIRCULAR. 

\ JILLIAM RUSSELL, respectfully informs pa- 

rents ane teachers, that his arrangements for 
classes in Elocution, are as follows: 

A class of Young Gentlemen, on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, at Chauncy Hall, Chauncy 
Place. 

Classes of Young Ladies, on other afternoons, at 
their own residence. 

Lessons given to Individuals, in the forenoon. 

Instruction given to «lasses in Schools, at conve- 
nient hours. } 

Evening Circles for English Literature and for El- 
ocution, 

















A public course of Lectures on English Literature, 
inelirding Readings and Recitations, delivered week- 
ly, on Saturday Evenings, at Chauncey Hall, 


Communications intended tor Mr R. may be left 
at Mr Thayer’s Office, Chauncy Hall, 
3m dg 


\ EEKS, JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington St 
Rublishers and Agents of Reviews, Magazines 
and Periodicals. . 
Colleges, and other associations supplied as usual, 
with all current works—-Religious, Protessional, 
Scientific, and Miscellaneous—American and Euro- 
pean, at a liberal discount when several are supplied 
to one address, d 10 
JECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTHERN MA. 
TRON, by Caroline Gilman, Author of Recol- 
lections ofa New England Heusekaeper, The Lady's 
Annaal Register &c., just roceived by JAMES 
MUNROES& CO. 134 Washington st. ” dee 23 


Pp EARLS OF THE EAST.—A few copies of this 
magnificent work, colored and plain. For sa'e by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO, 


~™ a . ‘ —L4 be Pa 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epiror. 

Terms.—Taree Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in edvance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratia, 

TP? No subscription discontinued, except at the 
diseretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
paid. 

Allcommunicatons, as well as letters of business 
relating to the Christian Register,should be addressed 
to Davip Reen, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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